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A PANIC IN WALL STREET. 

Ovr artist, Mr. Thwaites, has achieved another 
remarkable success in the very fine picture pub- 
lished below, which, in its way, will be found as 
truthful and vivid an account of the late panic in 
Wall Street as any that could be written with the 
pen and printed with types. Those who are famil- 
iar with the seene will have no ditliculty in identi- 
fying the leading characters: the Jewish capital- 
ist, whom even U.S. and N.Y, State stocks will not 
tempt; the lender on usury, to whom hard times 
are seasons of peculiar protit and pleasure; the 
broker, who leaves himself ten minutes to pick up 
as many thousand dollars at a quarter per cent. a 
day, and who does it; the despairing merchant ; 
the victim of an unexpected failure ; and the other 
essential personages of a Wall Street scene. 

Our friends in the country, who respect the 
usury laws as one of the pillars of society, and nev- 
er remember to have known by experience that 
money was cheaper or dearer than it is, will need 
to make a powerful effort of imagination to realize 
a panic in Wall Street. How the sky, serene so 
long, begins to lower and threaten; how the Jaily 
Croaker gloats over the prospect of misfortune, 
while the Daily Blower falls foul of banks and bank- 
ers for not lending more freely ; how steamship aft- 
er steamship sails out of port with boxes of gold 
dollars, and Snooks, the grocer, quakes behind his 
counter as he reads of the fatal shipments in his 
paper; how the banks, which have trampled con- 
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temptuously on the Croaker, and sworn by the 
Blower for weeks and weeks, suddenly change their 
minds, and begin to curtail; how Smith and Brown, 
the great merchants, are thrown out of bank, and 
are glad to go to Greedy and get shaved at two per 
cent. how Greedy, elate at the tr 


tion, refuses to lend save at usurious rates, and all 


a month; imsac- 
the other lenders follow his example ; how, on this, 
a score of minor Smiths and Browns, who had re- 
lied on Greedy and his fellows, find themselves sud- 
denly deserted, and incontinently fail; how the 
Croaker exults over their downfall, and warns the 
publie that this is only the beginning of disaster ; 
how the public, ready enough to be scared, begins 
to believe that the Coake 
} on finance ial armor of defense, refuses to lend mon- 
| ey, is chary of making purchases, trusts no one ; 
how the /ilower, in the agony of exasperation, enor- 
mously increases the general distrust by protesting 
that the times are not hard, and that there is no 
trouble in the air; how, failure begetting failure, 
and distrust bevetting distrust, a period at len 
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ON THE VERGE. 


, I. 

You have chased me of of earth! 
You have hunted me to death! 
Twas your love that gave me birth, 
Ant { perish by your breath! 

Now L wander by this bank— 
Wan ler in a mad eclipse ; 
Wander from the draught I drank 


At the Lotos of your lips! 
O14, the sand is smooth and white! 
Oh, the wind is calm and low! 
Oh, it is a gentle night— 
Shining where I long to go! 
Il. 
With your coils of golden hair 
Crushed beneath your sleeping head, 
With a bosom calm and fair 
Ilcaving on a snowy bed, 
You repose, my murderess— 
Dreaming of your newest slave— 
While I pace in mad distress 
On the threshold of my grave! 
Oh, the beach is smooth and white! 
Oh, the occan ripples low! 
O}, it is a gentle night— 
Shining where I wish to go! 
IIl. 
When youw stroll to-morrow by 
This sad spot where now I stand, 
You, perhaps, may cast your eye 
On some footprints in the sand ; 
y will not tell the tale 
Of my passion and my death, 
Though the air your lips inhale 
Mingles with my latest breath! 
Oh, the beach is smooth and white! 
Oh, the breakers whisper low! 
Underneath this gentle night 
Let me curse you ere I go! 
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THE LESSON OF THE DAY. 

ie is a gloomy moment in history. Not for 

many years—not in the lifetime of most men 
who read this paper — has there been so much 
grave and deep apprehension; never has the 
future seemed so incalculable as at this time. 
In our own country there is a universal com- 
mercial prostration and panic, and thousands 
of our poorest fellow-citizens are turned out 
against the approaching winter without employ- 
mont, and without the prospect of it. In France 
the political caldron seethes and bubbles with 
uncertainty; Russia hangs as usual, like a cloud, 
dark and silent upon the horizon of Europe ; 
while all the energies, resources, and influences 
of the British Empire are sorely tried, and are 
yet to be tried more sorely, in coping with the 
vast and deadly Indian insurrection, and with 
its disturbed relations in China. 

It is a solemn moment, and no man can feel 
an indifference—which, happily, no man pre- 
tends to feel—in the issue of events. 

Of our own troubles no man can see the end. 
They are, fortunately, as yet mainly commer- 
cial, and if we are only to lose money, and by 
painful poverty to be taught wisdom — the wis- 
doni of honor, of faith, of sympathy, and of 
charity —no man need seriously to despair. 
And yet the very haste to be rich, which is the 
occasion of this, wide-spread calamity, has also 
teniled to destroy the moral forees with which 
are to resist and subdue the calamity. 

But the result of the English difficulty is even 
more dark and inscrutable. England has ruled 
in India mainly by its prestige, and in one mo- 
ment the English prestige in India has been 
swept away. ‘The ‘‘mutiny” at which the 
Times seofted and Punch laughed has swelled 
into an insurrection. It has spread from one 
quarter to another. The revolt, which was con- 
fined to one Presidency, and that the most re- 
mote of the three, has invaded another, and 
that the nearest and most familiar. ‘The ‘‘ mu- 
tiny” isa revolution. Bombay is infected ; Cal- 
cutta is suspected; a wild, panic-stricken flight 
has commenced; scarcely a home in England 
hut mourns; scareely a family which has not to 
deplore a friend or a relative fallen. Nor have 
3: inary horrors of the conflict ever been 
irpassed; until, at last, the heart of England, 
deadened to pity—feeling only the death-pangs 
of its children—yells in one fieree shout of say- 
age indignation for bloody revenge. The thun- 
dering Times demands gore for gore; and the 
laughing Punch appeals for vengeance with piti- 
less pictures. Tremendous will that vengeance 
be, whether in the hands of Indians or English. 

The last accounts are more discouraging for 
Tenzland than any previous ones. The army 
before Delhi could hardly hold out—having al- 
ready fought twenty-three battles; the army of 
relief was, perhaps, already cut off; and the 
cholera had broken out among the troops. 
*hould it become a general servile insurrection 
~-should the millions of natives make common 
cinse in the struggle, burying their differences, 
ant fenzied by superstition — British India 
woull disappear as by an earthquake; every 
trace of its domination would be obliterated in 
bived and fire. 
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These are the things that make the profound 
inteyest of the moment, beside others whose 
roots are spreading underground, out of sight. 
It is no time for idleness or trifling, for forget- 
fulness or selfishness. The complexion of ev- 
ery country, and of tl{e world, rests at last upon 
the character of individuals. If men are false 
and timid, affairs, the course of events, are 
tainted by the cowardice and falsehood. It is 
every man’s business, therefore, to keep his 
heart and his hands clean—to be brave, and 
hopeful, and very humble. Extravagance, van- 
ity, the Inst of luxury, are crimes in the men of 
to-day. At home we shall have direct appeals 
to our sympathy in the swarms of honest labor- 
ers for whom there is no work. Abroad, the 
appeal will be more indirect, in the extremity 
of a friend and ally. 

Good friends! let our conduct prove that the 
call comes to men who have large hearts, how- 
ever narrowed their homes may be; who have 
open hands, however empty their purses. In 
times of peril we have nothing but manhood, 
strong in its faith in God, to rely upon; and 
whoever shows himself truly a God-fearing man 
now, by helping wherever and however he can, 
will be as blessed and beloved as a great light in 
darkness. 





OUR CREDIT ABROAD. 


Some of the foreign journals are beginning 
to set up the old ery of American repudiation, 
apropos of the recent collapse in United States 
Railroad securities. The London Zimes inti- 
mates that simple, confiding, straightforward 
John Bull has again been swindled by that art- 
ful knave Brother Jonathan. 

Now, the truth of the case simply is that John 
Bull and his neighbors on the Continent have 
for years been so ravenous for eight and ten per 
cent. interest on their money that they have 
rushed into American securities without exer- 
cising common prudence in the selection of in- 
vestments. Ithas been no uncommon thing for 
the capitalists of London and Berlin to embrace 
eagerly American schemes which had been per- 
emptorily rejected by the common sense of the 
public here. Indeed, our Wall Street people 
have been taught by experience that every for- 
eign community is more easy to gull than our 
own, and that, of all foreigners, the English are 
the most easily overreached; simply because 
the British public seem to have made up their 
minds that money can be used profitably here 
without any exercise of that judgment and fore- 
sight which are indispensable to the profitable 
use of money in Europe. Englishmen have 
been possessed with the idea that all American 
securities must be good to own; and, while 
eternally croaking about repudiation, have rush- 
ed blindly into any and every American enter- 
prise that was in want of capital, leaving to 
Providence the duty of watching over the issue. 

Had the people of Europe exercised a mod- 
erate discretion in selecting American invest- 
ments, they would have lost no money, and 
would have had no ground for complaint to-day. 
Had they used their money at home with the 
same recklessness with which they have used it 
here, they would have lost it all long ago. 

Experience seems to have been thrown away 
upon them. Before 1837 Englishmen were 
wild for American State stocks, which they 
bought ravenously at any price, and without 
any inquiry into their value. When the em- 
barrassments of the revulsion of 1837 compelled 
some States to postpone the payment of interest 
for a time, these same Englishmen rushed mad- 
ly into the other extreme, sacrificed their secu- 
rities at any loss, and roared frantically over the 
dishonesty of republics. A little common sense 
would have saved them in the first place “om 
a dangerous investment, and, secondly, from a 
ruinous sacrifice of property. They are now 
repeating the blunder. For years Englishmen 
have been found to invest their money in Amer- 
ican railroad schemes which no prudent person 
here would have thought of trusting, and now 
that the rotten concerns are going to the wall, 
these same Englishmen set up a roar against 
American securities indiscriminately, and will 
no doubt choose the lowest point of depression 
to sell out of them. 

Well, these gentlemen must pay for their 
own schooling. ‘To us it is not a little amusing 
to read sweeping denunciations of American 
finance from the countrymen of Hudson the 
Railway King, and from the capitalists who in- 
sured the Newfoundland telegraph cable, and 
refused to pay the insurance when it was lost 
on the ground that it was where the company 
wanted to lay it—at the bottom of the sea. 


ROSA BONHEUR. 


WNhiILE some women mect in conventions, and 
solemnly declare that they have rights, others go 
into studios and hospitals, prove their rights, and 
take them. It would take a great many conven- 
tions, and a great deal of eloquence, to persuade 
the world that women can command ships as 
well as men. But when a woman takes charge 
of a vessel, as Mrs. Vatten did, and brings it 
safely into port, she is not greeted with sneers 
and scoffs as one who has stepped out of her 
sphere, but the heart of a country pays homage 








to her, as a woman who saw her duty, and was 
able to do it. ‘The conventions forget that the 
world is never slow to acknowledge and honor 
all the achievements of women, without making 
too much account of spheres or proprictics. 
Joan of Are, Molly Stark, the Maid of Saragos- 
sa, Grace Darling, Florence Nightingale, Mrs. 
Fry, Miss Dix, Angelica Kaufiman, and Mrs. 
Patten—all did brave and beautiful things, and 
nobody inquired very particularly whether it 
was becoming or improper. 

And here is a young French woman who has 
precisely the same commission to do a certain 
work that Rubens or Wouvermann had, and be- 
cause she quietly does it, without talking about 
her right to do it, nobody disputes its excel- 
lence, or hesitates to concede the praise which 
it is impossible to deny. One such work as Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse-Fair” is full of wise sugges- 
tions to theorizers about the rights, and spheres, 
and comparative talents of men and women. 

That the daughter of a French artist, born 
with the sensitive eye of the painter and the 
sympathetic heart of a woman, should be arrest- 
ed by the noble horses of Normandy, and watch 
them, and delight in them, till her admiration 
kindled the talent in her to blaze out into splen- 
did pictures of them, is not surprising, and that 
is the history of Rosa Bonheur. Why she did 
not paint flowers instead, why she did not pre- 
fer the classical antique, why she did not leave 
the robust painting of vigorous animals to men, 
and wriggle her soul away in the painful elab- 
oration of pretty miniatures of perfumed Misses 
upon ivory, is a question for Miss Lydia Lan- 
guish and Miss Flora M‘Flimsey. Perhaps it 
was to show that a woman may be as bold and 
strong an artist as a man; that she may give all 
the sentiment of nature without a touch of senti- 
mentality; and that there is no Salic law in art; 
but that if, in over-refinement and morbid del- 
icacy, men are departing from the masculinity 
of art, a woman may step in and restore its 
pristine vigor. 

For certainly since the wild boars of Snyder, 
there have been no such animal animals as those 
of Rosa Bonheur. Horace Vernet paints the 
horses of old ballads in his great battle-pieces ; 
Alfred de Dreux pleased Paris with the conven- 
tional horse of chique; Landseer subordinates 
the animal to an expression of human senti- 
ment; and Herring is a poor imitator. Rosa 
Bonheur paints the pure horse. She is a wo- 
man, and—we beg her pardon, but we mean to 
say the best thing—she, in fact, goes the whole 
horse. You look upon her canvas and you see 
unmitigated horse, sheep, and bull. They are en- 
tirely equine, bovine, and sheepish. Landseer’s 
pictures—and we yield to none in our admira- 
tion—are poems; but, as pictures, they seem to 
have been painted upon Circe’s island. That 
greyhound is really a page in love—those rein- 
deer are two rival knights—that patient, noble 
horse, whom the smith is shoeing, is, in fact, a 
baron of broad lands, and donkey and dog are 
but his squire and servant. They are all en- 
chanted. For some inscrutable end they wear 
these forms of animals; but the emotions they 
excite are human, and the artist half betrays 
the secret by always giving them a legend or 
title suggestive of human association. 

Now animals are susceptible of this kind of rep- 
resentation, but they do not instinctively suggest 
it. ‘There can be no quarrel with an artist who 
chooses to treat them in that way, when the re- 
sult is Landseer’s; and there will be many who 
doubt whether that be not a higher range than 
the actual portraiture. But whoever doubts let 
him go to Williams and Stevens's, and look 
upon that sweeping, leaping, trotting, neighing, 
champing canvas; let him contemplate those 
noble forms, whose glory inspired the ringing 
eloquence of Job; let him observe with what 
masterly skill and easy power they are distrib- 
uted in every difficult variety of posture and 
movement; let him see the lights and shades 
that play upon the glossy backs; let him feel 
that flowing billowy motion, that bound of im- 
patient power—and he will find that he answers 
his own questions by the irrepressible outburst 
of the magnificent passage, ‘‘ He saith among 
the trumpets, ha! ha! and he smellieth the bat- 
tle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting.” 








THE JURY FARCE. 


Tue discharge of the jury in the case of 
Cancemi, the Italian who is accused of murder- 
ing the policeman Anderson, is another evi- 
dence of the unspeakable absurdity of our An- 
glo-Saxon jury system, which requires unanim- 
ity on the part of the jury for the rendition of a 
verdict. 

It has long been the opinion of the soundest 
minds on the Bench and the Bar that the jury 
system, as we have it, is an actual hindrance to 
justice. Rogues and criminals justly regard 
our jury law as their best friend. Experience, 
indeed, teaches that so long as we are compelled 
to select twelye jurymen who have formed no 
opinion on the guilt or innocence of a culprit, 
and to secure unanimity among these twelve ci- 
ther to acquit or convict, failure of justice will be 
the rule, and vindication of law the exception. 
We could point to half a dozen notorious crim- 
inals now in New York, of whose guilt nobody 
doubts, and who, thanks to the absurdity of our 





jury law, have gone through the farce of a trial 
have been triumphantly acquitted, and now 
roam the streets in search of fresh opportunities 
of crime. 

Some intelligent member of our Legislature 
should make a point of bringing forward a bil! 
to amend the jury law as soon as the Legisla- 
ture meets. A majority of the twelve shoul: 
suffice to convict or acquit, and no man should 
be disqualified in consequence of his having 
formed an opinion by reading the papers. With- 
out a reform of this kind, it were far better for 
the interests of justice to dispense with juries 
altogether, and to leave the facts as well as the 
law to the decision of the judge. 








UNPUNISHABLE CRIMES. 


THERE are some crimes in civilized socicty 
that can not be reached by law, and that escape 
punishment. They are meaner than any of- 
fenses upon the statute-book, for their essence 
is cowardice. They involve no personal risk ; 
they are not capable of any defense of heroism ; 
but they are acts which, when traced to any in- 
dividual, not only blight his reputation forever, 
but destroy any hope of possible reformation or 
improvement. 

An anonymous letter to a pure girl is such : 
crime, and the invention and circulation of false 
rumors in times of great public or private calam- 
ity is another of the same kind, utterly heart- 
less, inhuman, and despicable. ; 

The recent rumor of Captain Herndon’s safety 
was a flagrant specimen of this offense, and all 
the worse because, in the freshness of bereave- 
ment there is a secret skepticism, which refuses 
to allow the possibility of the blow, and there- 
fore eagerly grasps at the wildest whisper of an 
impossibility, as if it were more than probable. 

The whim of an idle gossip, the gratification 
of a passion for excitement, the desire to see 
the surprise, to hear the debates, to mark the 
changing hopes of a multitude, and to know 
that it is all vain, all the result of a base fancy 
of the maker's, may explain many such stories 
—even the one we are considering. 

But it is none the less mean and criminal. 
To fire a barn in order to watch the agony of 
noble animals, to fire a dwelling in order to hear 
the despairing screams of burning parents and 
children, to push a friend into the water to see 
his drowning struggles—these, also, are excite- 
ments, but they are the excitements of fiends, 
not of men. - 

Of course a rumor of safety of those who are 
supposed lost will never reveal all its sad con- 
sequences to the inventor. It is a thrust in the 
dark at those he has never seen and never may 
see; it is a tearing open of bleeding wounds 
which could only please a hyena or a ghoul. 
It is a stab at the afflicted, but it is an insult to 
the public. We owe it to our own fair fame 
and sense of decency that the name of the of- 
fender should be exposed. His deed only lac- 
erates the feelings, only breaks the heart, only 
renews the sorrow of tragical separation; no- 
body’s skin is broken, nobody’s pocket picked. 
Shall the criminal therefore escape ? 

What is the name of the man who invented 
this story of Herndon’s safety? Somebody said 
that he had been saved, and that he had helped 
save him, and stated it to a crowd of people at 
an eating-house, and an entry-clerk at the Cus- 
tom-house confirmed the rumor. What ground 
had he for confirming it? 

We ask questions that will not be answered. 
Every body is indignant at such idle work, but 
nobody cares. But ought not respectable news- 
papers to care? Ought they to print in large 
letters rumors so important when they confess 
that they are themselves inclined to doubt? Is 
there no statement so startling that it may not 
get into the best papers, provided it only have 
the air of news, and without regard to conse- 
quences? How long would it have taken to 
ascertain? Or, if the accuracy of the rumor 
could not be ascertained, how much was lost in 
not printing it at all, or only as a baseless and 
wicked rumor? Is it better policy to publish as 
news, in large type, what the editor himself 
doubts, and which proves in a few hours to be 
false, or to wait—in cases of such news—even 
at the risk of being second in announcing it? 

It is the instantaneous proclamation of every 
thing that is whispered, true or patently untrue, 
which has of late caused the proverb, not that 
it is true because it was in print, but that it is 
probably untrue because it is o1!y ‘n the news- 
paper. 

——————————_—__—X— 


A HOPE FOR*THE CENTRAL PARK. 


Wuen the Allies occupied Paris they laid 
waste the Bois de Boulogne, in the neighbor- 
hood of that city, and, eutting down a forest of 
the growth of centuries, left a desert which 
nature unaided would have required centuries 
more to restore to beauty. French art, under 
the energetic promptings of Louis Napoleon, 
however, has been impatient of the delays of 
nature ; and that which was a desert but two or 
three years since, is now a blooming garden. 
We have had no foreign invaders, but we our- 
selves have been as ruthless in the destruction 
of our natural beauties as any foreign Goths or 
Vandals, and now that we have time and taste 
for the enjoyment of nature, we are anxious for 
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the restoration of its means. The purchase of 
the Central Park was greeted by us all as a city 
requirement fur health, pleasure, and taste. We 
have secured its possession, and we are now Im- 
patient for its enjoyment. That in its present 

spect there is little prospect of those broad 
drives, winding walks, shaded groves, rippling 
lakes, and blossoming beds of flowers, need not 
be discouraging. When we learn what can be 
done, and what has been done elsewhere, under 
less promising circumstances, we can see no rea- 
son why we can not do the same, Let the Com- 
missioners of our Park, when they have done de- 
liberating and find time to act, take a lesson in 
promptness from that Monsieur Ber who, we 
are told, leased a portion of the Bois de Boulogne 
a year and a half ago. This was then a few 
acres of arid and sandy soil. It is now the Pré 
Catalan, the most charming resort in Paris, and 
has its gardens, its kiosks and Swiss cottages, 
its lawns and flower-beds, its spreading trees, 
its lakes and fountains and waterfalls, and all 
the attractions which taste and pleasure could 
ask. When shall our desert bloom into a gar- 
den? Is there any hope of a Monsieur Ber 
among the Commissioners ? 

ALL RIGHT IN CALIFORNIA. 

Amoye other items of good news brought by 
the Stuy of the West is one which consorts ad- 
mirably with the improvement in the financial 
world now in course of progress. We learn that 
the vote in the City of San Francisco, on the 
acceptance or repudiation of the State debt, was 

reely against repudiation, and that no doubt 
was entertained but the State would confirm 
the verdict of the City. 

This will dispel at once the doubt which was 
entertained by ignorant persons respecting the 
honor and probity of the people of our sister 
State. For months the risk of repudiation has 
hung so heavily over California that the damage 
done to her interests could hardly have been 
greater if the shameful act had actually been 
committed. Now, we trust, those who have 
done California injustice will make amends, and 
we shall hear no more, we hope, of the possi- 
bility;of any State of the Union repudiating a 
debt, however technically assailable. 





Wuewn Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Blotton had 
their celebrated difference in the club, which 
was amicably adjusted by each gentleman stat- 
ins that he considered the other a humbug only 
in a Pickwickian point of view, the satisfaction 
that immediately possessed the souls of the club 
d clearly that words are things. Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold has lately brought his tal- 
ents to the illustration of the same theory, and 
has well earned the distinction of the proud in- 
itials that graced the name of Samuel Pick- 
wick : M.P.C.—Member, Pickwick Club. 

Douglas Jerrold died, and was honored by 
the reeret of England. His literary brethren, 
knowing that he was not rich, and that he must 
have left small provision for his family, resolved 
to associate themselves for a series of perform- 
ances, readings, and lectures, to which the fame 
of the men would be the attraction, and the pe- 
cuniary proceeds of which should be paid to the 
lily of Mr. Jerrold. It is only a few weeks 
since that Mr. Dickens, and the rest of the 
committee, reported that the amount realized 
amounted to not less than £2000, or about ten 
thousand dollars, and this the result of some 
dozen evenings, in which Dickens, Thackeray, 
Wilkie Collins, and a host of generous men of 
genius had taken part. 

The whole affair was admirable. It was most 
appropriate in character, every man doing what 
he could do best, and all of them literary men, 
combining for the assistance of an author's fam- 
ily. It wasaspectacle we could well wish more 
frequent. The tie that unites authors and art- 
ists is peculiarly intimate, and a little effort for 
those who are left poor would have a very great 
result. 

That it was a charity, in the usual sense of 
the word, appears to have been very plain from 
the beginning. It was not proposed to erect a 
monument, nor to found a scholarship, nor to 
have a portrait or statue carved or painted. The 
object was to raise a sum of moncy and give it to 
the family—a very worthy object, and very suc- 
cessfully achieved. There can be no doubt, 
probably, that when money is given to a poor 
person, to whom it is not due, it is, in one word, 
charity. And charity is commended of the 
apostle, and beloved of all men. A man may 
not choose to become the recipient of it, but its 
name and character remains the same. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has succeeded his late 
father as editor of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper, 
and in a recent number of that journal, after 
the money had been collected in pursuance of 
the general public understanding that Douglas 
Jerrold’s family were to receive it, he announces 
that the public is very much mistaken about the 
condition of his father’s estate ;. that, in fine, he 
left about three thousand pounds, and the in- 
come of his plays—about a hundred a year 
more. 

With those facts nobody could quarrel, and 
every body might be pleased. But he then 
rises into a strain of touched pride, and adds 
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that he ‘‘declined emphatically to receive any 
thing that should wear the appearance of a ch 
ity—such charity being needless.” This is also 
well enough, but quite uncalled for, because by 





** family,” under the circumstances, the women 
and not the men are understood. He then 
states that he was assured the ** Remembrance” 
fund would be in honor of his father’s memory, 
and be off red as an addition to his estate, but if 
the public have any idea that the gifts were ef- 
forts of charity, the public is very much mis- 
taken. This is put with Pickwickian precision ; 
not charity, but—an addition to the estate. 

Does Mr. Jerrold suppose that if Sir Edward 
Lytton should die, his literary peers would get 
up a series of performances to be able to add 
something to his estate? If not, it is because 
they would know he was rich, and his family 
did not need such an addition. If they did it, 
it would be because they knew that he died 
poor and left his family, not perhaps penniless 
but poor. And the ‘‘addition to the estate” 
would be a very awkward circumlocution for 
charity. 

The affair is not especially important to us, 
but the moral of it is; and it is this, that we 
need not be afraid to call things by their names. 
If a man helps you out of the water, it is he/p- 
ing. If aman comes forward and pays your 
notes at a time when you would fail if he did 
not, it is charity in the guise of friendship. You 
may repay him twenty years afterward with in- 
terest, but it was none the less charity. That 
is to say, it was kindness, thoughtfulness, hu- 
man sympathy; and as he might have shared 
his bed or his bread with you when you had nei- 
ther, so he shared his money when he had it and 
you had not. 

This is precisely what the friends of Douglas 
Jerrold did. It was noble, and thoughtful, and 
humane; and despite the amiable and filial 
Pickwick Jerrold, M.P.C., it was an illustration 
of that loveliest of virtues—cuanriry. 


HOW TO GET AT THE TRUTIL 


In foreign countries, when a steamer is lost 
with her passengers, or a railway accident de- 
stroys human lives, or persons are killed ex 
masse by any other sudden calamity, the gov- 
ernment instantly appoints a commission with 
power to inquire into the circumstances, and to 
take testimony under oath; that commission re- 
ports at length, and the law officers of the state 
take action in conformity with the facts pre- 
sented in the report. 

This appears to be a good example to follow. 
For instance, several hundred lives were lost 
by the shipwreck of the Central America, and 
an opinion extensively prevails that that disas- 
ter was due either to the unseaworthiness of the 
ship or to the misconduct of the chief engineer. 
It is impossible to decile how far this opinion 
is well founded, because a judicial inquiry into 
the facts seems to be not feasible in the present 
state of the law. The United States law offi- 
cers seem disinclined to act, and no one can 
suggest a shape in which the matter can be got 
before the courts. 

Surely it would be a good thing for Congress 
to make it incumbent on the national executive 
to appoint a commission in every such case, to 
direct that commission to institute the most 
thorough inquiry into the facts, and to require 
the law officers of the United States to act upon 
the suggestions contained in the report. Ifthe 
clause in the Constitution respecting post-roads 
were held not to convey to Congress a similar 
authority to appoint a commission to inquire 
into railway accidents, State laws should be 
passed providing for such inquiry in such cases. 

As it is, we hear of slaughter after slaughter, 
and not only is no one ever punished, eve’ 
where the gravest loss of life flows from the 
grossest negligence, but the truth is actually 
never clicited. Such a state of things is dis- 
graceful to a civilized nation. 


OUR MANNERS ABROAD. 


A srory has been recently told with great 
gusto in the newspapers, of Mr. Minister Ma- 
son's leaning his arm upon the chair of the 
Empress Euginie. The report was so palpably 
absurd that it would have perished at once, ex- 
cept for the careful blowing given to it by some 
well-meaning and mistaken friends, who, by 
writing letters about it, have kindled it again 
into momentary importance. 

It is a sufficiently good story for partisans to 
tell at the expense of an opponent; but it cer- 
tainly does not deserve a very indignant con- 
tradiction. If some ingenious and desperate 
paragraphist should inform us that his Excel- 
lency James Buchanan indulged himself in 
dancing the polka for an hour after dinner ey- 
ery day, it would be hardly worth while for 
Mr. Secretary Cass to write to the papers that 
it was no such thing; and add that the Presi- 
dent was universally distinguished for the de- 
corum of his demeanor. The court may be 
presumed to know something of law, and the 
public should not be supposed to be entirely 
ignorant of probabilities. 

But in the absence of graver matters, the 
manners of our countrymen at foreign courts 
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comical criticism during the past few years. 
When the late lamented Mr. Marey issued his 








celebrated tailoring instructions to our various 
Ministers, there was a gush of admiration or 
| contempt from every corner of the lanl; and 
} when the Hon. Mr. Doolitile, our Minister to 
Madagascar, lolled about the streets in his car- 


riage, drunk, and smoked a cigar; or the Hon. 
Mr. Dooless, our Minister to Van Diemen’s 
Land, harangued the populace in his shirt-tail 
from the balcony of his hotel upon the sublime 
and beautiful, the compatriots of these eminent 
functionaries were a little ashamed; and as a 
diplomatist in Europe is usually considered a 
type of the upper class, the compatriots were 
unpleasantly conscious that popular prejudice 
would regard the Honorables Doolittle and 
Dooless as specimens of the American gentle- 
man. 

It is preposterous to suppose for a moment 
that Mr. Mason, who is a well-bred man, could 
be guilty of an impropriety which is scarcely 
possible. But the very fact that the story was 
invented, and the currency it obtained, showed 
the painful consequences of the unhappy repu- 
tation of bad manners which we have acquired 
abroad. 

Nothing is so cheap as courtesy. A bow 
is a luxury of which nobody need be very fru- 
gal. An American is, of course, the greatest 
and best of men; but he need not constantly 
assert his superiority to the unhappy natives of 
other countries, by blowing his tobacco smoke 
in their noses and flapping his broadcloth skirts 
in their eyes. After all, we ought to remember 
that it is more the misfortune than the fault of 
the eight hundred and seventy-five million out 
of the nine hundred million inhabitants of the 
earth, that they are not born on the Atlantic 
coast of this continent or in the valley of the 
Mississippi. Homer and Plato, Phidias and 
Apelles, did the best they could under the cir- 
cumstances, by being born in Greece, for Amer- 
ica had not then been picked up in the Western 
Ocean. And so we ought to pity rather than 
blame Danté, and Shakspeare, and Bacon; for 
their parents persisted in staying at home, and 
the most resolute patriot will concede that it 
was very difficult for these famous men, dur- 
ing that obstinacy of their parents, to be born 
abroad. Besides, the world plunged on for sey- 
eral thousands of years without the slightest 
regard to our probable appearance, so that every 
proper allowance should be made for our not 
always receiving the attentions that are shown 
to people who arrived several score of centuries 
before us. 

And yet at whatever moment of history we 
may have arrived, or in whatever society we 
may find ourselves, is it not extremely curious 
that we have acquired such a reputation for bad 
manners ? 

When we reflect how careful the American 
parent is of the conduct of his children, that he 
not only educates his sons in habits of simplicity 
and frugality, and teaches his daughters to avoid 
display and extravagance, but that he insists so 
warmnly upon a healthful physical training, pro- 
hibiting smoking, drinking, and the general dis- 
sipation of late hours, and shows in his own con- 
duct such manliness and freedom from excess 
and prejudice, and such a constant preference 
of worth to wealth; and when we add to this 
that the children themselves so heartily co-op- 
erate with their parents, the sons refusing to 
lie about as lazy drones, declining to play bil- 
liards, or drink brandy, or drive fast horses, or 
gamble, or dcbauch ; the daughters industrious, 
careful, affectionate, devoting their days to mak- 
ing home happy, smiling at the wild extrava- 
gance of foreign fashions, always preferring a 
sensible, honest fellow, working for his living, 
to a lazy heir or the traveling son of an English 
nobleman, or the uncertain titles of a continental 
count ; when we see all these things, and con- 
template the refined and simple style in which 
the American is educated, is it not another lu- 
dicrous instance of the absurdity and prejudice 
of foreign society, that it tells the most ridicu- 
lous stories of our conduct in Europe, and re- 
fuses to believe that any American is well-bred, 
until he proves it by his behavior? 


————— 


A PLEA FOR UNPROTECTED FEMALES. 
(py ONE OF THEM.) 

Mr. Epiror: Sir,—Are you generous enough, 
and censiderate enough to assist us women in a 
cause that very nearly concerns our comfort, and 
does not in the least interfere with yours? I know 
you have a chivalrous fondness for us en masse, and 
endeavor to please us in a hundred ways that many 
men would never dream of. 

At this moment we want your advice on a very 
important topic. We are all dying, night after 
night, to get to the operas, concerts, and theatres, 
while these numerous famous actors and singers 
are here to be heard, and—would you believe it?— 
we have absolutely no one to take us! We hear 
a great deal about unprotected females in these 
days ; but it strikes us that we ‘‘ protected” women 
are rather the worse off of the two. Having hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers, it is supposed that we 
are well provided with every possible comfort in 
the way of escort ; when the fact really is, that our 
various male relatives are about as much use to us 
as the angels in heaven! They all, every one of 
them, think it a bore to go out with their families, 





have given rise to a great deal of remark and 


and never will do it if they can possibly avoid it. 
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Once in a year, perhaps at Christmas time, the fa- 
ther is urged to make an effort, and to take the 
children to the Ravels, or something equally ab- 
sorbing, and maybe his patriarchal pride is pleased 
to parade the little procession, with faces cleanly 
washed,’and their hair pleasingly combed, to the 
everlasting Niblo’s, where they sedately make a 
night of it. 

But this is not quite enough for us who have ar- 
rived at years of—indiseretion, and consider our- 
selves adapted to something more intellectual, 
Hiusbands are worse than useless; so far from take 
ing us out, they become almost an obligation upon 
us to remain a€ home altogether! ‘The mement 
dinner is over, they sink into an easy chair; 
the boots are kicked off, the slippers pushed on, the 
newspaper taken up, and there the creature re- 
mains, a strong fixture, imperturbable to importu- 
nities, inaccessible to hints, immovable to remon- 
strances, stolid to endearments, invulnerable to 
manceuvres of every kind ; in short, he had better 
be left alone. All remarks as to “A delightful 
opera to-night, my dear!" or, ‘ So-and-so makes a 
first appearance this evening, my love!” are only 
received with that peculiar domestic deafness which 
comes on so very suddenly sometimes. If in a 
yielding mood, you may catch a murmur about 
** some other night,” but it has been said so often 
that it is no more to be trusted than men of busi- 
ness in Wall Street at the present financial crisis, 
In fact, tired out with exertion, he has come home 
to rest himself, and he means to do it. 

Well, let him, dear fellow! whoever he is—let 
him rest in peace! Itis quite reasonable that he 
should repose after a day’s turmoil ; but is it equal- 
ly reasonable, I ask, that we, who have had no 
turmoil, and don’t want any rest, but have been 
poking at home all day long—is it reasonable, I 
say, that we should have to sit down likewise, and 
watch the masculine gender in its quiescence? We 
are not wanted ; perhaps after an hour or two of 
absence we might be all the more welcome; why, 
then, should we not be off to the theatre alone, I 
wonder ? 

Take our brother, do you say ? You can hardly 
realize what you are talking about, to suggest sach 
athing. Do you actually suppose that smart young 
man is such a milksop as to pass an evening escort- 
ing his female relatives about the town? At your 
time of life you ought te know Young America a 
little better. An evening is too valuable, my dear 
Sir, to be wasted upon us! What can be moro 
stupid than entertaining your own family? That 
young man has, I assure you, more lively schemes 
on hand, more piguante companions than well-be- 
haved sisters or a sensible aunt! The sex is very 
delightful, no doubt ; but it is not desirable in these 
precise relations, You perceive then, my dear Sir, 
that fathers, husbands, and brothers, are as good, 
or rather as bad, as nothing tous. I wish to know, 
therefore, what we are to do. Some of us have 
lovers, of course, and during the period of their 
oflice they behave admirably, most of them; but 
it merges too soon into commonplace husbandry ; 
and once the reign of slipper and newspaper com- 
menced, there’s an end of every thing like ‘‘ atten- 
tion.” But however charming we are, we haven't 
adorers all the time, you know. As you might 
conclude, there wé// be interregnums in the best 
regulated flirtations; and here I feel myself im- 
pelled to a small confession, which I will confide 
to your honor, trusting you will make no bad use 
of it. Do you know, have you ever been told, or 
have you ever imagined, thy young ladies flirt in 
this city, as they are in the habit of doing? Do 
you suppose we want to marry all our stupid little 
beaux? or that we have even the slightest penchant 
for any one of them? Not a bit of it! We simply 
want escorts to public places ! 

Here you have the pure unvarnished truth. 
Here is the honest explanation of the free use we 
make of our Vine eyes, the upturned glances, the 
gentle smiles we bestow so liberally upon an in- 
cipient admirer; all just exactly meted out, if he 
seems at all wavering, to fix him at once. Well 
and adroitly aimed, these expressive shots natural- 
ly induce the target to ‘call again” on “ that nice 
girl.” In this manner the business is shortly com- 
pleted ; the coat and trowsers are ours for the short 
Opera season, and that is all we desire. 

But, to tell you another truth, some of us—the 
more practiced ones—are getting a little tired of 
this game. Conscience wakes up every now and 
then, pronouncing the system to be one of down- 
right flirtation, by no means improving to our 
morals. Some of us, therefore, wish to try and be 
honorable in our conduct henceforth, and to avoid 
making friends with gentlemen we don’t care one 
straw about, only because we wish them to escort 
us out of an evening. 

Talking of straw reminds me of one of our ideas, 
viz.: that as the attendance of masculine habili- 
ments in themselves seems sufficient for our appear- 
ance in public, we should manufacture a gentleman 
of that material, dress it as a fashionable young 
man, and make use of it as our esquire when occa. 
sion demands and no living blocks are to be had. 
Indeed, a iailor’s figure would do as well as any 
thing, if we had no fears that it might prove heav- 
ier as a companion than even most of your sex! 
There are also strong-minded persons among us, 
who boldly declare they see no reason why we 
shouldn’t go out alone! (Shocking ! isn’t it, to 
whisper such athing?) I sometimes think it needs 
but a few distinguished examples for us all to fol- 
low like a flock of sheep. Ladies go out alone in 
France and England. Why shouldn't it be done 
here, they say, where women are said to be so no- 
bly independent, and to be treated with so much 
deference by your sex? Many of us are quite old 
enough to tuke care of ourselves, and of the youn- 
ger ones also. Why shouldn’t we be ‘‘ unprotect- 
ed” sometimes if we choose? Why so much fuss 
about “ protection,” as if we were as old-fogy-ish 
in our notions as the New York Tritune? Do sug. 
gest something for our benefit that can be carried 
out without scandal, and will make us a little in. 
dependent of those tiresome creatures, the ‘* gen, 
tlemen of the family!” Yours always. 
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TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 


No. XVII 


(From our own Correspondent.) 








A Surprise.—The Street that was called Straight The 
House The English Shibboleth.—A Ride 
around I s—Place of Paul's Conversion.—Th 
Barrada, ancient Pharphar.—Kiosksand M light 

A Ghost in Mustapha’s house.—John &teenburger i 
sick. 


Ripixc down the great street of Damascus, 
“the street that was called Straight’’—but which 
must have been named on the /ucus-a-non-lucend» 
principle, if it were in ancient times any thing 
like it is at present—John Steenburger and myself 
were slike overwhelmed by the vision of a very 
pretty Baglish woman, mounted on a white Ara- 
bian, and attended by two English and one Arab 
servants. It was a brilliant picture altogether, 
that bazar of Damascus, at any time, but I as- 
sure you it had new light when this apparition 
went through it. Weare both of us Western men, 
and both somewhat verdant, though we have secn 
a little of the world in our day, and we stopped 
and stared, with eyes and mouths wide open— 
gawky, awkward boys that we were—and the lady 
laughed outright at us, spoke to her horse, went 
like the wind down the street, and vanished. 

A loud sigh from John, that fairly startled an 
old Turk out of his noonday slumber in front of his 
p, broke the stillness that was over every thing 
after she went by. This was an adventure, and 
adventure enough for one day. On the strength 
of it we went home, and drank alternate cups of 
cofee and of bitter Lebanon wine, till sunset, and 
smoked our amber-tipped chibouks till past mid- 
night. 

lhe next day we were in the ‘* House of Judas,” 
on the same street that is called Straight—for it is 
the tradition that this is the same street mention- 
ed in Luke’s account of Paul’s conversion, and that 
the house of Judas in which Paul lodged is iden- 
tical with a cold hole of a house now used as a 
sort of mosque or praying-place. We were in it, 
looking around as usual. 

A dozen men, of various grades, castes, relig- 
ions, and costume in the room, and outside 
the ro it 
the midst of it all came in at the door the bluff, 
hale, and hearty tones of an English voice. 

“No, Kate; I'll be d—d if I do! I've had 
fleas enough in these Eastern praying-places. Go 
you in, if you want to. Ill wait out here.” And 
while we were looking at each other in astonish- 
ment, not unmingled with delight (for, let me tell 





iv of voice the street was incessant. In 


you, an English voice is a comfort, once in a while, 
if it does swear), and when we were wondering 
what jolly squire had stumbled into the Straight 
Street of Damascus, in by the low door-way came 
—no, she did not come—flashed the same splendid 
girl we had met the day before in the bazar. 

A bow and a smile were a necessity in such a 
case, and then a few words of commonplace talk, 
and then we all went out together. 

‘‘Hillo! who've vou found here, Miss Kate ?” 

The lady looked quietly at us, with a quizzical 
expression of countenance, too, as much as to say, 
“Now's your chance for an introduction; and if 
you know any thing, you will make the most of 
it.” 
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STREET VIEW IN DAMASCUS, 


We knew enough. The old gentleman was a 
baronct and a trump. The daughter is—a - 
ous creature. Her gray horse is a match for John 
Steenburger's, but not for my ‘* Mountain Bird.” 
The roads around Damascus are more home-like 
than any thing in the East; winding hither and 
thither among trees, fenced with huge mud or dry 
brick fences, and these overrun with vines. We 
dash along these roads in fine home-style, so that 
were you looking over a fence you might have for- 
gotten that the minarets of Damascus were the 
only spires in sight. 

Phat afternoon we went out to the traditionary 
spot of Saul’s conversion. Nothing marks it, save 





only that a few rods from the place is an inclosed 
cemetery in which sleeps some dust that is well 
beloved in America. 

Then we came back and looked at the place 
the old wall where they say Paul was let down 
when he escaped; and then we rode on around the 
old wall to the westward, until we came to that 
most brilliant spot of all the Orient—that place 
which to my mind most perfectly of all realizes the 
idea of the splendor of the Arabian Nights—I mean 
the entrance into the city of the River Barrada, 
the ancient Pharphar. 

It comes down from its mountain fastnesses, 
pouring through deep gorges and wild ravines, out 
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on the plain, then to the city walls, and ina broad, 
strong stream, by the forty domes of the mosque 
of the Sultan Selim, by perfumed tents, gilded ki- 
osks, groups of gay dancers and lounging dream- 
ers, into the very heart of Damascus. The stream 
in the daylight is not beautiful, though the whole 
landscape is gorgeous beyond description. 

One can hardly imagine what the Syrian was 
thinking of who refused to bathe in the Jordan at 
the Prophet's command, because Abana and Phar- 
phar, rivers of Damascus, were so much its supe- 
rior. If they were in ancient times as this river of 
Damascus, which represents one of them, now is, 
it would seem to be a comfort for a native of this 
city to cross Mount Ilermon and wash himself once 
in clean water. ‘The stream is a flow of yellow 
mud. As it breaks from the hills it is clear and 
blue, but it instantly takes up the clay of the plain, 
so that by the time it passes the city walls it is 
thick with the earth. It requires moonlight to 
make it beautiful. But in the moonlight, when 
the surface of the stream is silver, and the minarets 
are white columns of snow and their pinnacles 
eat mosque of Selim 





stars, When the domes of the gr 
flash from their gilded surface the thousand spark- 
ling rays of moon and stars, then Damascus and 
its rivers are glorious, and one may wander on in 
dream land along its silent streets. 

Silent in all but the sounds of music that come 
from the kiosks, where the voluptuous Alinch wo- 
men dance in the centre of the circles of smoking 
lurks, who applaud the most lewd and abandoned 
itions of the women with guttural murmurs 
‘Tieb, tieb !"—** Good, good !" while volumes of 
blue smoke fill the arches of the room and hide the 








rout. 

That evening John and I sat together in the cen- 
tre of the court-yard of the house of Mustapha, and 
heard the drowsy rattle of the fountain, and breath- 
ed the air heavy with the perfume of lemon and 


orange blossoms, and the moon looked down on us 
in all her glory, and the night seemed like a night 
of Mohammed’s heaven. ILlour after hour glided 
by, and still the fountain murmured, and the moon- 
light danced in it, and we dreamed, 

rhere was a strange interruption. Once a white 
object, ghostly, and yet beautiful, flew by us. In 
another place, and at another time, we should have 

iid it was a beautiful woman walking in her sleep. 
Iler long white robes trailed on the ground behind 
her, as she flitted by in the moonlight. I sprang 
to my feet—but she was gone. 

“Tsay, John, you have been in Mustapha’s ha- 
rem. Has he any such wares as that there ?” 

“TIush, Peter! Mohammed has nothing like 
that in Paradise!’ 

“What are you talking of, John?” 

I looked around at him. Ie lay half-lounging, 
half-sitting, with his left arm plunged to the shoul- 
der in the fountain. He was apparently sleeping, 
for his eyes were shut and he had not seen what I 
saw. 

‘** What are you talking of, Peter? 

“Did you not see that girl in white? She 
crossed the moonlight yonder, on the other side of 
the court. Ier face was fairly splendid.” 

John muttered something. I listened intently. 
He was sleeping, and his mind Was away at that 


lonely grave on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
Before morning he was delirious, and in a raging 
fever. 
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THE WOMAN-ARTIS 


Rosi Bonnewur, the celebrated painter, whose 
picture of the “‘ Horse Fair” is now exhibiting in 
this country, is a woman, but on seeing her for 
the first time in professional trim you would hard- 
ly suppose so, She is a Bloomer—not, however, 
on principle, but for convenience’ sake, With 
her hair cut short, a round hat on the top of her 
head, a pair of boots on her feet, a blouse on her 
back, and with masculine continuations to match, 
she has the dress and air of rather a good-looking 
young man of six-and-twenty. She is, however, 
in reality ten vears older, having been born in Bor- 
deaux in March, 1822. Her male attire is, as we 
have said, only assumed for convenience. In the 
prosecution of her studies in the fields, the farms, 
the stables, and the markets, she is necessarily 
brought into a kind of companionship where a pair 
of boots would be a better safeguard than a petti- 
coat. She, however, occasionally assumes the 
dress of her sex, but her attire is always of the 
simplest kind. Her hat is without trimming, and 
she has neither ribbon, lace, nor embroidery of any 
kind; and when she walks the streets, she goes 
straight on, with her head down, and looking nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left. Her ordinary com- 
panions are a couple of big dogs, which trot, one 
on either side of her. 

Rosa's male dress proves generally a conven- 
ience, but it has occasionally been the cause of 
some droll mistakes. For example: One day, on 
returning from an excursion into the country, she 
heard that one of her female friends had been taken 
suddenly ill. Without waiting a moment to change 
her dress, she hurried off in her ordinary masculine 
costume to her friend’s house. She had hardly ar- 
rived and seated herself on the bed, when the doc- 
tor was announced. ‘This discreet gentleman, see- 
ing one whom he supposed to be a young man on 
very intimate terms with his patient, naturally 
concluded that he was de trop, and hastily made 
off, with one of those significant smiles which seem 
to indicate a great deal of knowingness and a cor- 
responding degree of benevolent allowance. 

‘* What’s the matter with the doctor, for Heav- 
en's sake, and why is he gone ?” exclaimed the pa- 
tient. 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Rosa, as much 
surprised as her friend. ‘I haven't frightened 
him, I hope. He needn't be afraid of me; I’ve no 
mustaches.” 

‘*No; but it is your man's dress, and he saw 
Run after him, and bring him 


” 


you kissing me. 
back—quick, or he'll think you were a lover! 

Rosa was off in an instant, and catching up with 
the doctor before he had fairly got into the street, 
brought him back at once to her sick friend, who 
said, as he came in, 

“Doctor, why did you go away in such a hur- 
ry? Did you think that Mademoiselle there could 
cure me, without your prescriptions?” 

‘*Ah-h-h !”” stammered the doctor; ‘‘ you mean 
Monsieur.” 

‘«Tt isn’t a man,” answered the sick lady, with 
a smile. ‘‘ You do me injustice by your suspi- 
cions. Allow me to introduce to you my most 
particular friend, Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur, of 
whose pictures you are so great an admirer.” 

On another occasion—it was the day she was re- 
moving to a new house — Rosa had been out early 
in the morning, in her usual masculine trim, to 
sketch from nature in the country, and on her re- 
turn went to her new domicile, where she found 
the workmen carrying in some furniture. As Rosa 
was fatigued with her country ramble, she took 
her seat upon the steps of the house. The work- 
men, seeing apparently a young man dressed in a 
blouse and unoccupied, cried out, 

** Halloo, lazybones! won't you have an arm- 
chair? Come, fellow, lend us a hand!” 

Rosa could not help laughing, but she did as she 
was bid, and began to assist in the carrying of a 
heavy wardrobe. Ler strength, however, was not 
equal to her good intentions. 

“Oh! you’re a poor concern, You've no more 
strength than a fly. Let go, and be off!” shouted 
the man. 

Soon after, seeing Mademoiselle Bonheur enter 
the house, and, after having assumed her proper fe- 
male dress, commence giving orders, the workmen 
were very much confused, and began making all 
sorts of apologies. 

Rosa Bonheur, in spite of her success in mascu- 
line parts, is not deficient in feminine attributes. 
She is of middling stature, and not too robust in 
person. Her hands are narrow, delicate, and sen- 
sitive; and her feet very small, well-formed, and 
lady-like, although she docs so often conceal them 
in a pair of rough masculine 
boots. Her brown eyes are 
full of fire; and her high fore- 
head, and somewhat strongly- 
marked, though regular feat- 
ures, are expressive of great 
force of character and intellect. 

When Rosa was about sev- 
en years of age, her father, 
who was an artist, removed 
from Bordeaux to Paris, with 
the hope of bettering his for- 
tune, which was in rather a 
declining condition. He, how- 
ever, did not meet with a very 
rapid success in Paris, and not 
selling his pictures, he was 
obliged to resort to teaching 
drawing for a subsistence. Ilis 
means were so humble that he 
could only suceeed in giving, 
at that time, his two sons the 
benelits of education, obtained 
in return for his own services 
as a teacher at a school, and 
was obliged to apprentice Rosa 
to a sewing - woman. She, 
however, soon tired of this; 
and after eight days’ trial at 
hemming and stitching, gave 





Iler father now succeeded in 
the 
very 


it up in disgust. 
getting admission for her into a school, 
same terms as her brothers. Rosa was not 
diligent, or happy either. Her tastes were for the 
freedom of out-door life, where she could indulge 
in that study of nature for which she had already 
shown a strong bias, in connection with a preco- 
cious talent for sketching. She soon left school, 
and returned to her father’s house, where she im- 
mediately began, under his tuition, to devote her- 
self diligently to the vocation she loved—that of 
an artist. She seemed at first to prefer modeling 
to painting, and was more often found with the 
chisel and clay than with the brush and the can- 
vas. She, however, finally devoted herself more 
especially to painting, and after her preliminary 
studies with her father, went daily to the Louvre, 
and was soon noted as the most industrious of the 
students and copyists in that famous gallery and 
school of art. After four or five vears’ severe aca- 
demic discipline, she took her sketch-book and 
pencil, and wandered freely into the fields and 
meadows, determined to submit to no other mas- 
ter than nature itself. ler father was still living 
in Paris, au siriime, in humble quarters h, 
and where there was no luxury of art to beguile 
the daughter from her love for natural beauty. 
As, however, she could not be always abroad, slv 
resolved to make the must of her humble hom 

A neighboring 
roof — for 
lived just un- 
der the tiles— 
supplied — her 
with a terrace, 
which she suc- 
ceeded in turn- 
ing, by means 
of a little soil 
carried up six 
pair of stairs, 
into a hanging 
garden = plant- 
ed with creep- 
ing plants and 
blooming with 
gay flowers. 
This was not 
all. She, by a 
severe frugali- 
ty of her small 
suc- 


enou 


she 


savings, 
ceeded in buy- 
ing a lamb, to 
which she gave 
the freedom of 
her terrace. 
Whenat home, 
this lamb was 
her daily com- 
panion, and 
becoming her C~ 
model, proba- 
bly first reveal- 
ed to her con- 
sciousness her 
genius as a 
painter of ani- 
mal life. She soon extended her experiences, and 
became a frequent visitor of the slaughter-houses 
in the neighborhood of Paris, where, in spite of the 
blood of the shambles and the brutality of the 
butchers, she labored for whole days together, 
sketching cattle of all kinds. 

With this experience she was soon able to ven- 
ture upon the exhibition of a picture, and made 
her first appearance at the French Exhibition in 
1841 with two paintings, called ‘‘ Goats and Sheep,” 
and “‘ The Two Rabbits.” Next year she exhibit- 
ed three similar subjects, and so on successively at 
every annual exhibition—showing at each time in- 
creased power, and gaining additional reputation 
—until 1849, when her fame was so established 
that the Government ordered two paintings from 
her brush. In the space of eight years she had ex- 
hibited no less than thirty-one pictures, for all of 
which she not only found ready purchasers but 
eager competitors. ler greatest and largest pic- 
ture is the ** Horse Fair,” which has luckily fallen 
into the possession of an American, and is now ex- 
hibited in this country; so that our countrymen 
can partake in the enjoyment and admiration of 
what has been universally pronounced to be a mas- 
ter-piece of art. Rosa Bonheur is said to have de- 
voted no less than eighteen months of hard work to 
this remarkable painting, having twice a week dur- 
ing that time visited the Parisian horse fair, for 
the purpose of studying and sketching the animals 
there from life. She has now so great aud uni- 
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| versal a reputation that she can command almost 
any price for her pictures; and there is but little 
| doubt that the ‘ Horse Fair,” now in possession of 
our countryman, Mr. Wright, who paid about six 
|} thousand dollars for it, could be readily sold for 
| double (which was, in fact, offered immediately 
| after its purchase) or even treble that amount. 
| The great merit of this picture is its truth to na- 
ture in the simplicity of its conception, while its 
| execution is perfected by an elaboration in every 
| detail, which could only result from the fullest 
knowledge of the principles of art, a constant and 
close observation of animal life, and the most per- 
severing hard work. It is not often that the in- 
genuousness of nature is so combined with the in- 


genuity of art as in this master-piece. 

Iler affections are concentrated on her profession, 
and accordingly we have heard as yet of no love 
passages in her life, and she remains single to this 
day. Her family is composed of her sister and two 
brothers, who have also acquired considerable rep- 
utation as artists. 





APPARITIONS. 

Apptson, in deseanting on the power and pleas- 
ures of the imagination, concludes, from the hap- 
piness and misery it is capable of inducing, that 
God may here- 
after so trans- 





port the soul 
with beautiful 
and glorious 
visions, or tor- 
ment it with 
such hideous 
ands ghastly 


spectres, as will 
in themselves 
suffice to make 
aheaven orhell 
of any future 
condition of be- 
ing. Whatever 
use an overrul- 
ing Providence 
\ may fit 
\ hereafter to ap- 
ply this faculty 
to, there can be 


see 








\\ no doubt of the 

\ wonderful pow- 

\ ° 
er it Is compe- 

\ tent to exert 

\) over us in this 

\ life. 

N Sober reason 
teaches us to 
examine every 

\ subject with 

| candor, and 

\ reject many 
things which 
our philoso- 
phy is incom- 

INHEUR. petent to ex- 

plain. But im- 
agination steps in and strives to break asunder the 
| chains which reason has attempted to forge, with 
| how much effect the history of the human race 
| unequivocally teaches. No matter how diverse 
| the form of government, or the climactic relations 
| which environ him, man, in every condition of 
life, exhibits a credulity in regard to the unscen 
world that surrounds him. In the enchantments 
of the *‘ Arabian Nights” are portrayed the day- 
dreams of the wandering tribes of the Great Des- 
ert; and in the recitals of the vast hunting-grounds 
| where the Great Spirit dwells, those of the Indian 
| upon our own frontiers. 

These may be ranked as superstitions, but they 
form an inseparable part of the human organization 
in every condition of society, taking their form and 
peculiarity from the circumstances which surround 
those who foster and cherish them. Much of this 

| is implanted in the mind by the nursery-tales told 
in the earlier years of life, when the imaginative 
faculty is most active and easily excited, and is too 
often fed by an improper and unreal literature in 
maturer years. The poet Burns remarks: *‘ I owe 
much in my infancy to an old woman who lived 
near to us, and who was unusually ignorant, cred- 
ulous, and superstitious, No one in the whole 
country had so great a collection of stories and 
songs of devils, fairies, spirits, sorcerers, magi- 
cians, will-'o-the-wisps, hobgoblins, phantoms, ap- 
paritions, charms, giants, dragons, ete. Not onl) 
did these recitais cultivate in me the germs of poct- 
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ry, but they had such an effect on my imagination, 
that even now in my nocturnal rambles I often, in 
despite of myself, keep my eye upon certain sus. 
picious places ; and although no one can be more 
skeptical in such matters, it nevertheless requires 
an effort-of philosophy to chase away these vain 
terrors,” 

It is easy to see how one whose only fancy has 
been fed by these supernatural terrors, without the 
philosophy exhibited by our poet, should in after 
so seriously impressed with these 
early recollections as to render them a part of his 
mental being. There are few, indeed, who have not 
occasionally experienced in the gloom and stillness 
of night, when darkness and solitude combined to 
heighten their imaginative faculties, some of those 
vague apprehensions concerning spiritual beings, 
implanted in their minds while yet in the tender 
years of childhood. It is well known that terrible 
visions of this kind are an incident upon solitary 
confinement, at the same time the most severe and 
unnecessary kind of criminal punishment. From 
1837 to 1841, no less than eighty-six of those sub- 
jected to solitary continement in the penitentiary at 
Philadelphia were driven to insanity by the hal- 
lucinations whicli haunted their disordered imag- 
inations. <A friend of the writer, who was much 
in the habit of visiting the Philadelphia peniten- 
tiary at this period, said that it was truly piteous 
to witness the pleadings of these wretched crim- 
inals for relief from their horrible solitudes, which 
they represented as a torture of the keenest kind, 
and earnestly solicited, if not companionship with 
their fellows, at least some occupation which might 
divert their minds from the thoughts which were 
driving them mad. 

The gifted Silvio Pellico, who was confined at 
Spielburg, says that during the nights of his in- 
carceration his imagination became so highly ex- 
cited that, although quite awake, it appeared as 
if he sometimes heard sighs and at others stifled 
laughter. In childhood he had never believed in 
magicians and sorcerers, but under the influenee of 
solitary confinement these sighs and laughter fill- 
ed him with terror. Ile several times seized the 
lamp, with a tremulous hand, to examine if some 
person were not concealed beneath the bed. Oft- 
en, at the table, it appeared as if some one pulled 
his coat, or took away his book, or came behind to 
extinguish the light, until he began seriously to 
question if he were not going beside himself. With 
daylight these phanioms vanished, to be renewed 
upon the return of the following night. 

The reader may infer from these remarks some- 
what of the condition of the mind under whose 
influence supernatural appearances present them- 
selves, and against which the most gifted minds 
are not always proof. Dr. Johnson tells us that 
while turning the key of his door, at Oxford, he 
heard his mother, who was at Lichfield, address 
him as ‘Sam ;” and Coleridge, on being asked by 
a lady if he believed in ghosts and apparitions, 
naively replied—as well, poor fellow, he might, 
under the influence of the drug which intoxicated 
his senses —‘* No, madam; I have seen far too 
many myself.” 

When the mind is prepared to receive impres- 
sions of this sort, a slight cireumstance is compe- 
tent to produce an apparent realization, Plutarch, 
in his lives of illustrious men, gives an account of 
a vision which appeared to Brutus on the eve of 
the battle of Philippi. 

Brutus was sitting, in the depth of night, in his 
tent, with only one small lamp, which gave but a 
feeble light, plunged in deep meditation, while 2 
thousand thoughts revolyed in his brain, His 
army were drowned in sleep, and silence was pro- 
found, when suddenly he heard some one enter his 
tent. Looking toward the entrance,'he saw a hor- 
rible-looking personage, who approached without a 
word, and took his place beside him. ‘ Who art 
thou?” demanded Brutus, in a firm voice, “TI 
am thy evil genius,” replied the phantom, “ and 
will soon see thee on the plains of Philippi.” 
“ Well,” said Brutus, ‘ then we shall meet again,” 
After which the phantom disappeared, 

When day broke he related his adventure to 
Cassius, who, being an epicurean, replied that the 
senses were often deceitful, and that his body being 
exhausted and heated by exertion had perverted 
the imagination. 

Dr. Kerner narrates the case of a young gentle- 
man, who had formed an ardent attachment for a 
young lady, and being resolved to demand her 
hand in marriage, himself at his desk in 
order to dictate a letter to that effect. While so 
ed, upon raising his head, he saw his moth- 


ve ars bec ome 


seated 





er, Who had died while be was quite young, seated 
Raising her tinger with an ad- 
monitory she said, 
** Do not that thing.”’ 

Ile was in nowise alarmed, 
and rose to approach her, when 
she disappeared, Being ardent 
in his desire to possess the lady 
of his choice, he completed the 
letter, and was in the act of 
sealing it, when his mother a 
second time appeared, caution- 
ing him against the step he was 
about to undertake. He men- 
tioned the circumstance to his 
father, who was desirous for the 
alliance, and laughed at the 
circumstance as improbable. 
The letter was sent, the offer 

ecepted, and, after ten years 
of strife and disagreement, the 
dissulved by a 


opposite to him. 


reat oO 
gesture, 


marriage was 
judicial decree. 
A case somewhat analogous 
to this is that of the apparition 
of Viscount Dundee, which ap- 
peared to Lord Balcarras, then 
under duresse in the Castle of 
Edinburgh upon suspicion of 
Jacobitism, on the day of the 
battle of Killicrankie. Lord 
Balcarras was indisposed and 
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in bed when the spectre of his friend approached, 
drew aside the curtains of the bed, and after gazing 
steadfastly on him for a time. went to the mantle, 
leaned on it as if in meditation, and then quietly 
walked out of the room. The Earl, who was not 
aware at the time that he was gazing upon an ap- 
parition, called upon Dundee to stop and tell him 
the news of the battle. News soon after arrived 
of the fate of the unfortunate hero. 

That the spectral illusions in each of these cases 
were the result of a disordered condition of the 
mental organization appears quite obvious. What 
wonder that Brutus, whose life was given to him 
by Julius Casar—in return for which and the friend- 
ship he bestowed upon him he cruelly murdered 
his benefactor—should, on the eve of a battle in 
which he was to be opposed by his kinsman Augus- 
tus Cesar, conjure from the depths of a heated imag- 
ination a spectre of the most hideous aspect? Cas- 
sius, who understood his master’s words, and was 
evidently a philosopher, gave an interpretation to 
the phenomenon worthy of a schoolman of that or 
the present age. 

In Dr. Kerner’s case, that a struggle between 
affection and prudence existed in the mind of the 
lover, while addressing an offer of marriage to the 
lady who had captivated his affections, while she 
could not conceal those qualities which, in married 
life, caused snch unhappiness, does not admit of 
doubt, and under these circumstances the mind 
created tho illusion which his better judgment 
taught him was a phantom of the imagination. ‘The 
whole machinery is precisely such as from the coin- 
bination of circumstances might be anticipated, and 
admits of an easy solution upon this supposition. 

Thus, too, in the case of Earl Balcarras, confined 
in the Castle of Edinburgh, indisposed in body, and 
intensely anxious in mind about the fate of a bat- 
tle in which his tiery spirit longed to mingle. How 
natural that his thoughts should become so fixed 
upon his absent friend as to conjure up his bodily 
shape before him? In this instance, as in the oth- 
ers, no supernatural energy is required to account 
for the presence of the apparition. Sir Walter 
Scott, in like manner, when informed of the death 
of Lord Byron, saw‘vefore him the bodily image of 
his deceased friend as distinctly as if he had been 
ushered into his study but that instant by his serv- 
ant. He was too well aware what tricks the im- 
agination is capable of playing to be deceived for 
an instant, and although startled at first, he easily 
referred the subject to its proper cause, 
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Ocean Garpens: The History of the Marine 
Aquarium, and the best Methods now adopted 
for its Establishment and Preservation, by //. 
Noel Humphreys. London: Samson Low, Son, 
& Co. 

This elegant and valuable manual is for sale in 

New York by A. D. F. Randolph. Our readers 

have been made familiar with the subject it treats 

of by illustrations which we have heretofore given. 

The household aquaria are now becoming quite 

common in America, and are for sale in the prin- 

cipal cities.. With the instructions which this vol- 
ume gives, any lady will find an aquarium not 
ouly a pleasant but a most instructive and delight- 
ful parlor companion. The dry land has long af- 
forded scope to philosophical research, and now the 
sea opens its treasures; and while scientific men 
are sounding its depths and laying telegraphic ca- 
bles across its hills aud valleys, ladies and children 
are yathering rich specimens from the caverns to 
adorn their homes. An aquarium is a very simple 
affair. It may be a wash-bowl or a tin pail for 
lack of a better, until a glass one can be procured. 
Small iron frames with glass panels are perhaps the 
cheapest.and most substantial. In these salt wa- 
_ ter, properly stocked with tish and snails, will keep 

“fresh,” if the word be allowable, for weeks; and 
persons residing near the sea-shore may increase 
their live-stock in infinite variety. Mr. Humph- 
reys’s manual will afford all the necessary instruc- 
tion, and to it we refer all who desire to try an 
aquarium, 





Erni Somers; or, the Fate of the Union, by a 
Southerner. Augusta, Georzsia: H. D. Norrell. 
A novel in which the author seeks to do justice 
both to North and South. The characters are 
Northern and Southern—the heroine a Southern 
lady. ‘There is no attempt at brilliant description, 
but the story is well conceived and well told, and 
the whole is readable and interesting. Many of 
the scenes are sketched with uncommon power and 

felicity. 





SpurGEoN’s Sermons, Third Series. New York: 
Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 

We shall not do more at present than announce this 

volume. It will command an extensive sale, as 

well for the intrinsic merit of the Sermons as for 
the unexampled popularity of the preacher. He 
ia a wonder of the age beyond question. 

Wuy ANp WHAt Am I? The Confessions of an 
Inquirer. In Three Parts. Part I. Heart Ex- 
perience; or, the Education of the Emotions, by 
James Jackson Jarves, author of “Italian Sights,” 
etc. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 

Mr. Jarves has made a mistake in this book, which 
he will himseff regret that he has published, His 
peculiar talent lends a charm to all that he writes, 
and the volume abounds in these delicate and ef- 
fective touches which characterizé all his produc- 
tions. But it is a grand error nevertheless. 

No man should write ‘“ Heart Experience” till 
his heart is cold, or attempt to describe or to outline 
the ‘* lucation of the Emotions” until he is be- 
yond the years of emotional life. Possibly we shall 
be told he will then be too old and cold to do it. 
Then it were better left undone ; for if attempted 
before experience is ended, its lessons completely 
learned, and the teachings of difficult life exhaust- 
ed, the attempt will result in a book of more or less 


prejudice, and be itself a product of undue emotion, 
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Let us not be misunderstood. We mean to say sim- 
ply that when a man attempts to answer the ques- 
tion Who and What he is from the light of his own 
experience in religion or in life, he should wait till 
he is beyond the influence of surrounding circum- 
stances, and has ceased to feel the emotions of the 
hour or the period of life in which he then is over- 
powering and hiding other emotions and other ex- 
periences. 

This is the error of the volume before us. It 
abounds in wholesome teaching, and it abounds in 
evidence of strong prejudice which leads to a gen- 
eral and violent abuse of those feelings that others 
cherish and respect. In religious matters espe- 
cially, the author has evidently had no ‘ heart ex- 
perience” whatever, and is necessarily incapable 
of guiding others correctly, yet he writes as if he 
thoroughly understood and appreciated them. 

It is difficult to tell precisely what he would be 
understood as arguing in regard to the general 
principle of missions and missionary work. But 
the impression produced by the book is that he 
considers missionaries as hypocrites, and the mis- 


sion work generally as a fanatical cause. If such 
Le indeed his idea he is behind the age. This is 


not the part of the century in which men will be- 
lieve it; when the world—political, commercial, 
literary, geographical, and scientilie—is wide awake 
to the knowledge that missionaries have been the 
great pioneers of Christian civilization in all parts 
of the globe, when the Sandwich Islands are al- 
most Americanized, and the Grand Turk has an- 
nulled the Koran to permit missionary work in his 
dominions. But it may be that we misunderstand 
the author; and if co we regret that he has said so 
much against missions, and left the book to convey 
a false impressien, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
TIE NICARAGUA TRANSIT ROUTE, 

Rvwor states that the Provisional Government of Nic- 
aragua have assigned the right of transit through that 
state to Mr. Manning, British Consul at Realejo, and the 
assignees of the late William Glenton, of Leon. The 
American speculators who want the route are using this 
rumor as a lever to provoke the United States Govern- 
ment to interference on their behalf. They assert that the 
British Government is prepared to support the claims of 
Glentun and Manning with force of arms, 

RUMORED FILIBUSTER MOVEMENTS. 

General William Walker's sword has been sent him 
from Washington by express. Whether this implies that 
he is at liberty to use it, is not known. The Ministers 
of Guatenrala, Costa Rica, and San Salvador, have ad- 
dressed a memorial to Gencral Cass, in which they state 
that ‘there is no doubt that there is.being prepared in 
the Southern part of this Republic an expedition under 
the orders of the adventurer William Walker, the which, 
according to the advices published in the public journals, 
will sail about the middle of the present month, or the 
beginning of the next, and will proceed to the Bocas del 
Toro, where it will receive the armament which has been 
prepared in the port of New York, to be forwarded to 
said point. It is probable that the uniting of the expedi- 
tionists and the aforesaid armament at the Bocas del Toro, 
muy be for the purpose of these new invaders of Nicara- 
gua entering the port of San Juan del Norte, for they 
have no other port by which they can enter. The un- 
dersigned hope that the Government of the United 
States, in view that it can not prevent the debarkation 
of this expedition, so publicly and shamelacedly an- 
nounced, like all the others, will order that a vessel of 
war of the United States prevent the landing of these 
aggressors in the Bocas del Toro, and that positive orders 
be given to the vessel of war that may be lying in San 
Juan del Norte also to prevent the landing of the said 
filibusters on that coast." 

General Cass is said to have replied disagrecably. 

A HINT TO LAND SPECULATORS. 

A negative answer has been given at the General Land 
Office to the inquiries as to whether a number of persons 
forming themselves into a joint-stock association can 
have the benefit of the graduation act by becoming set- 
tlers on the public lands, not for their individual benefit, 
but for that of their common interest. The ground for 
this answer is that the graduation act was intended for 
the benefit of actual settlers and cultivators of the soil 
only, not for speculators; and that the rights given by it 
are personal only; and because of actual settlement and 
cultivation already made or contemplated. 

PROVISION FOR THE INDIANS, 

The Secretary of the Interior hes recently invested 
nearly one million dollars in the State Stocks of Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Illinois, North Carolina, Tennessce, 
and Virginia, in trust for the various Indian tribes. All 
but $59,000 of that amount has been drawn from the 
Treasury. The present time was chosen for the invest- 
ment in order to contribute something toward the relief 
of the money market, while $180,000 has thus been real- 
ized in the transaction for the Indians. 

THE FINANCIAL CRISIS, 

The week just closed has been one of severe pressura 
and disaster among the commerci: ond financial com- 
munity, though fower suspensions took place than were 
expected by many. We regret to add that the week 
closed as gloomily as it opened, with money even dearer 
than it was, and confidence impaived in almost ev ry 
kind of security. 











NEW YORK. 

3anks resolved at an carly period of the week 
count more free ‘ly than they had been doing; and 
accord y on Wednesday a small per centage of the 
offerings at bank was done, and doubtless several suspen- 
sionsaverted. No trouble hs 4s occurred among the banks, 
One large bank has required and obtained assistance at 
the Clearing-House, and a small Williamsburg bank has 
suspended payment, ‘There have been several failures 
during the week, among which the principal were Messrs, 
Clarke, Dodge, and Co., domestic bankers, Messrs. Pierre 
Choteau, Jun., and Co., fur dealers, etc., ete. Saturday 
was a much easier day among the merchants than was 
anticipated. 


The City 
to disc 








BOSTON, 

The banks have not suspended specio payments in Bos- 
ton, and the Suffolk Bank continues to redeem the bills 
of the country banks. Several mills have stopped, and 
among the mercantile failures we note Lawrence, Stone, 
and Co., Richardson, Kendall, and Co., 8. Frothingham, 
Jun., and Co., Sweetzer, Gookin, and Co., etc. A meet- 
ing of merchants was held on 2d inst., ar 1d the following 
resolutions passed ; 

* Resolved, That in the present exigency, every effort 
should be made to support and protect the mercantile 
honor of the metropolis of New England. 

** Resolved, That as long as New York maintains her 
high and honorable position in sustaining public credit, 
the merchants of Boston will sustain and maintain her 
honor by rendering all the aid in their power to continue 
their business upon a specie basis. 

** Resolved, That the voluntary suspension of banks is 
a great public calamity, and should not be e ntert ained by 
gentlemen of high mercantile honor, o nly in the last ex- 
tremity. 

solved, That the merchants 
doubted faithin the security and 
this city to pay all their liabilities i 
** Jiesolved, That it is the duty of the 
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of individuals, to render each other. all the aid possible to 
carry us through the present crisis." 
PHILADELPHIA, 

A better feeling exists in Philadelphia, and the banks, 
under the no specie régime, are beginning to accommo- 
date their customers. Some opposition to the proposed 
legalization of the bank suspensions has been manifest- 
ed among the Democrats, The Pennsylvania Bank is 
strengthening her condition, and will soon be in line. 
Several mercantile suspensions have taken place, Among 
others, White, Stevens, and Co., M. R,. Wendell, ete., 
The Reading Railway has gonc to protest, 

ELSEWHERE, 

At Chicago, the banks of Tinkham and Co., 
Brothers, and Johnson have suspended payment. 
little excitement appears to prevail there. 

There was a run on the Detroit banks on Ist and 2d, 
but they stood it without suspending. No important com- 
mercial failures are reported. 

At St. Louis, Missouri, Messrs. Bogy, Millenberger, and 
Co, have suspended. The other banks withstood a run 
which was made upon them, Mossrs, Choteau, Harrison, 
and Valle, iron merchants, and the owners of tho iron 
mountain, suspended on Saturday. 

The Rhode Island banks have suspended. On appli- 
cation of the Bank Commissioners, the Rhode Island 
Central Bank has been enjoined. It is believed that bill- 
holders end note-holders are perfectly safe. 

Several country banks have er in Connecticut 
and other New England States’ But the Hartford banks 
continue to pay specie, and say that they are stronger 
than ever. 

Various banks in Tennessee have suspended. 

Hutchings and Co., and Smidt and Co,, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, have suspended, and other bankers are being 
run. 

A few country banks in Virginia are discredited, but 
those of Norfolk aud Richmond continue to pay specie, 

At Charleston (South Carolina), Augusta (Geergia), 
and New Orleans, money is very tight, but the banks pay 
specie and entertain no fears of a suspension, 

PERSONAL. 

President Buchanan has returned to Washington from 
Lancaster, but too ill to attend to business. He has 
been suffering from a cold. It is said his visit to Lan- 
caster had reference to some financial matters. He had 
a large amount of money in one of the Lancaster banks, 
and it has been rumored for some days that said bank 
was in a rather precarious situation, 

Rumor says that Lewis Cass, Jun., has asked to be al- 
lowed to return home, on account of his health. But 
people who know him doubt this, 

Mr. Dallas is expected home next Spring. 

The report that new diplomatic lists were making up has 
brought hosts of office-seekers to Washington. Among 
the expectant patriots are said to be Messrs. Burke of 
New-Hampshire, Orville Clarke, Ned Croswell, Com- 
stock of the Albany Atlas, Dick Schell, F. I. Grund, and 
Governors Price of New Jersey and Porter of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. Brodhead, Second Controller, has been notified 
that his services are no longer required. J. Madison 
Cutts has been commissioned for the place vacated by 
Mr. Brodhead, Charges have been filed in the Treasury 
Department to the effect that Mr. Cutts had made appli- 
cation to join the Know Nothings. 

The Lancaster papers notice the reception of Mr. Bu- 
chanan during his recent visit home. He entered the 
Court room in the midst of the proceedings, alone. Jury, 
witnesses, lawyers, and spectators rose as one man to 
welcome him, The President exchanged salutations 
with the Bench and retired with an apology for having 
interrupted the proceedings. 

President Larabee, of Middlebury College, has been 
obliged by the state of his health to tender a resignation 
of his office. But he has been requested to withdraw his 
resignation and accept of leave of absence for a year. 

Colonel Benton is improving slowly, but it is feared 
that his disease is chronic, and that he may never recov- 
er his health and usefulness. 

The Boston Gazette tells this story of business sagacity: 
**One day during the past week a firm gave a check to 
one of their creditors for two thousand dollars, which he 
presented at the bank, where he was informed that it was 
drawn for five hundred dollars more than stood to the 
firm's credit. Having some little doubt of the solvency 
of the firm, he drew his own check for five hundred dol- 
lars and deposited it to the account cf the firm, when he 
was promptly paid the full amount. The firm stopped 
payment the same day, and will pay somewhere about 
thirty cents on a dollar, but our friend by a little timely 
gumption obtained seventy-five per cent. of his claim.” 

Kelly Lowe, pastor of the African Church in Augusta, 
Georgia, was originally a slave, but his people bought 
him some years ago, and he is now their servant, pecu- 
niarily as well as spiritually. They allow him a salary 
of $1090 per annum. 

Mr. John E. Thayer, the well-known Boston banker, 
who = d at his residence in Brookline at half past eight 
— morning, was the son of the late Rev. Nathaniel 
, D.D., of Lancaster, Massachusetts, and a lineal 
scen of Pow of. John Cotton, the first minister of Boston. 
lie was tifty-four years of age. For the past thirty years 
he has pursued successfully the business of a banker, ac- 
cumulating a very large property. His wife is the daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Francis Granger of Canandaigua, Mr. 
Thayer, by his will, leaves a considerable amount of his 
property in a manner to interest the public, the details 
of which will be made known hereafter. 

A city paper is authorized to contradict the report now 
circulating through the papers, that Mrs, Anna Cora 
Ritchie is to return to the stage. Mrs. Ritchie and her 
husband have been spending the summer at her father's 
house, in Ravenswood, L. J. Mr. Ritchie will presently 
resume his editorial duties in Richmond. 

Lola Montez is to deliver her course of lectures in 
Newark. 

Prof. O. M. Mitchell, of the Cincinnati Observatory, is 
in town. 

We observe that a widow in Massachusetts the other 
day recovered $15,000 damages against the Worcester 
Railroad for having killed her husband. 

A large number of the citizens of Guilford, N. C., as- 
sembled at the Court House, on the 13th ult., for the 
purpose of considering the propriety, and of instituting 
some plan, by which a suitable monument might be 
erected to the memory of Gen. Nathaniel Grecne, of 
Revolutionary fame. Preparations were made to organ- 
ize a ‘Greene Monument Association,” and it was re- 
solved that if Congress or the Legislature would not 
erect the monument, the citizens of Guilford would. 

A rare case of mercantile integrity occurred in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, last week. Mr. Samuel A. Eli- 
ot, of the suspended firm of C. H. Mills and Co., relin- 
quished his splendid mansion and personal effects to his 
creditors, and with his family took rooms to board. 

General Havelock, who has recently distinguished him- 
self so greatly in India, is a native of Sunderland, En- 
gland, and son of William Haveloek, formerly a ‘well- 
known ship-owner and coal-fitter. The General, after 
pasting through a long apprenticeship to arms in the 
great conflicts of Northwestern India, especially in the 
campaigns of Sir Charles Napier, holds at present the 
post of Adjutant-General of the Bengal Presidency, a 

rank likely soon to be changed for the highest the serv- 
ice can afford. 

Mr. David Paul Brown, of Philadelphia, had a narrow 
escape from death on a Southern railroad a few days ago. 
In getting out of the cars he fell, so near the track that 
the train went over his hat. 

The family and children of the late Honorable Samuel 
Hoar, of Concord, have placed in the beautiful * Sleepy 
Hollow" Cemetery, in that town, a monument to his 
memory. It is of Quincy granite, twelve feet high. 

A friend of the Hon. John Y. Mason denies that that 
gentleman ever laid his arm on the Empress Eugénie, 
and says: “‘I take occasion to add that, so far from 
Judge Mason's having ever in any way excited the dis- 
pleasure of the Empress, I have the most well-founded 
reasons to believe that both herself and the Emperor en- 
tertain for that gentleman the most decided personal es- 
teem, 

** Not only was the Empress pleased at Mr. Buchanan's 
election, from the prospect it atforded_of Judge Mason's 
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. continuauce here; but the Emperor himself, before the 








whole diplomatic corps, expressed to Judge M;: 
desire that he should be continued here as the r 
ative of our country, The idea was substantially i t. 
ed, in the most emphati ic manner, to an Americ an gene 
tleman of my acquaintance, not a month sin 

Rey. Miron Winslow safely reached England by the 
steamer Europa, on his way to Madras. He wriics to 
his friends in good health and spirits. 

Two young women in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, became 
fascinated with the attractions of a circus which vi 
that place not long since, and took it into their rom: 
heads to go off with it, despite the earnest and repe: 
remonstrances of their parents. They found the tin 
miererable life, were subject to ill treatment, found t)cir 















rough companions “ angry, surly, and cross,” and took 
an opportunity to run away. In the course of their wan 
derings they reached Harrisburg, and thence made the 
best of their way home, thoroughly cured. 

The Hon. Galusha A. Grow, Member of Congress s fro m 





Pennsylvania, is lying quite ill in Harris sb urg 
rived at the capital on Monday to address a Republica 
meeting, but was unable to do so. 

Colonel Thorpe, well known as the author of t! 
Hunter,"’ and an effective political speaker, has just been 
admitted to the New York bar, 


RESCUE OF THREE MORE PAS 
CENTRAL 
The Bremen bark Laura, Captain Wilmssen, which 
arrived at this port on Monday, brings the gratifying 
and searcely expected intelligence of the rescue of three 
more persons, named Tice, Grant, and Dawson, suppo 
to have been lost with the ill-fated Central America. 
For seventy-two hours after the ship went down, 
Mr. Tice was drifting on a plank alone, without food, 
and exposed to the violence of the waves, and on the 
fourth morning came across a swamped boat, which 
he succeeded in getting into. On the next day he 
picked up Alexander Grant, who had been floating 
five days on a part of the hurricane deck, and who 
yet retained sufficient strength to swim to the boat. The 
two then pulled to the fragment of the hurricane deck, 
and took from it the passenger J. W. Dawson, whom 
Grant had left behind. There had been twelve men on 
that part of the wreck, of whom these two were the only 
survivors. Among them were George Buddington, tl 
engineer; John Bank, Patrick Carr, and Jamc 
netty, coal passers; ——~ Evers, fireman; Ric hha rd Gil. 
bert, mess man, and four passengers, names unknown, 
Messrs. Tice, Dawson, and Grant were eight days with- 
out water or food, the sea making a bre: ch over them 
most of the time. They are severely brui ‘ c 
posure to the action of the salt water has pr 
all over their persons, On the second day : 
appearance of the steamer, they ‘ 
on pie es of the wreck, One of the 
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Mr. Tice before the ship went down was Ca u Hern 
don. 
STATEMENT OF MR. TICE, 
**T left the ship on a board just as she went down. I 
had no life-preserver, and had no time to get one. I saw 


others with them on, struggling in the water; they seem- 
ed to do but little good. The last object I saw was Cap- 
tain Herndon as the ship was sinking. I have no doubt 
that he has perished. I drifted away from the others 
almost immediately, and was three days on that board, 
expecting every moment to be my last. On the third 
day I fell in with a boat, which was about half full of wa- 
ter. Iswam to it, got in with great difficulty, and suc- 
ceeded in baling out the water. I was two days in the 
boat when I fell in with a portion of the hurricane deck, 
and two men, Grant and Dawson, succeeded in getting 
into the boat with me. The others all perished. We 
floated around till the ninth day, when we were pic ke d 
up by the brig Mary. All that time we had nothing to 
eat, and not a drop of fresh-water. Most of the time the 
sea was breaking over the boat. We suffere 3 f 
but death. No man could describe what we endured. I 
think the chief engineer did his duty. I know nothing 
to the contrary.” 
SECRET SERVICE MONEY, 

General Pillow having asserted that President Tyler 
paid half a million to secure the services of the Maine 
press, and that the sum came out of the secret servic C) 
fund, ex-President Tyler denies the story, and says: 

T will take occasion to add that the fi = 
called secret, is as public in most of its outlay 
other fund belonging to the Government. It is apy 
ble to the many items growing out of the necessities of 
foreign missions and the consular establishment of the 
United States, which no specific appropriation could weil 
cover. They are contingent, the very term implyin 
their uncertainty. The expenditures for these cont 
gencies enter into the general accounts of the Govern- 
ment, and are annually published, and absorb a large 
portion of the fund. It often happens that not a dollar 
is withdrawn from the fund for any confidential object 
of the Government. Such confidential objects soime 
times intervene in our intercourse with foreign countri 
and sometimes have their origin within our own li: 
contingencies which it may be imprudent at the time to 
disclose, but which are intimately connected with the 
preservation of peace and quietude. Some such contin- 
gencies arose during my official residence in Washing- 
ton; and I have only to add, that when I lcft that city I 
directed the agent of the fund to file away in a drawer of 
the State Department the vouchers fi the expendi- 
tures made under my orders out of that fund; and the 
day has nearly come when I shall be perfectly willing to 
have that drawer laid open to the inspection of any one 
who possesses any curiosity to look into it. Certainly he 
would find no item for the purchase of the newspapers of 
the State of Maine, or any other State; and, with a prop- 
er explanation of the objects of the expenditure, but little 
or nothing to disapprove of. 

AN IRISIL VIEW OF THE PANIC, 

Pnuring the run on the Rochester banks last Saturday, 
a zon of Erin stepped into Van Styck’s, the tobacconist, 
and inquired the locality of the Bank. se jabers,” says 
Pat, ‘* I have seven dollars of their bills, and I am told 
they are not good: Iw ant them to give me the specie for 
them." Van says, ‘‘ My friend, you are mistaken; the 
bills are perfectly good, and I will give you the silver 
and one per cent. premium for them.” “Done!” says 
Pat. Thereupon Van counted out the seven dollars and 
seven cents, Pat raked it off into his hand, looked up 
into the old tobacconist’s face, with his Irish «ticking out 
all over, and says he, “Mr. Van, can you tell us where 
I can get some more of it?” 

WAKED UP UNPLEASANTLY. 

Mr. A. M. Wilson, of Fayetteville, Arkansas, thus de- 
scribes, in a letter to the Little Rock Democrat, how he 
was shot in his sleep: ** Two of the bullets entered my 
right shoulder, one my left hand, and, strange to say, I 
was so sound asleep that I did not hear the report of the 
pistol or gun. I had three small sons in my room, but 
they did not hear the report. I supposed that in my 
sleep I had torn my hand against the bed-post. I waked 
up my sons, they lit a candle, and I discovered that my 
right shoulder was covered with blood. I did not { l 
any pain at first, but my shoulder felt benumbed, as i 
had lain on it teo long. I have had two of thes 
partics arrested and bound for court. They a 
persons I have had any difficulty with in the 
One of them had passed counterfeit mone y 
that I would prosecute him next court if I ¢ 
testimony of his guilt, They picked the mort 
between the logs and shot me. I was within ty 
the pistol or gun.” 
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TREASURE TROVE IN LAKE ONTARIO, 
An Oswego paper says: ‘“‘An extraordinary story 


reaches us, which we give as we received it, When it 
was first told us we were fully convinced that it was a 
hoax, but subsequent investigation compels us to ray 
that the statements come well authenticated, and v 
every appearance of truth. The report is that two men, 
named respectively Ward and Hall, were at work down 
the Lake shore, some miles from this city, getting out 
hoop stuff, when they discovered a small keg buried in 
the ‘sand, This they dug out, and opening it, found it 
contained sixteen hundred silver pice s. The coins were 
of an ancient French cast, and of the denomination of 
seven-franc pieces, valued at $1 09 cz The two men 
with their treasure have left for Philade an, Where they 
intend to exchange their coin at the minut 
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PERILOUS BALLOON ASCENSION, 

Professor Marion made his ascension from the Nation- 
al Garden, Albany, New York, at about half past four 
o'clock on 29th ult. Owing to previous failures and 
doubts whether he ever would succeed in getting away 
from Albany, but comparatively few went into the Gar- 
den, but a large number of people were on the free list in 
the streets and on the housetops adjacent. The Profes- 
sor managed to get his balloon pretty nearly quite full 
this time. He made one attempt, however, with basket, 
anchor, and ballast, to ascend, but failed, and his bal- 
loon was torn by contact with the trees. The rents were 
at once sewn up, and, considerably excited, the Professor 
determined to try again. He eut loose the basket, tied 
the suspending ropes in a knot together, and seating 
himself on the knot, clinging with his hands to the 
ropes, away, in this critical position, he went, leaving 
ballast, grapnels, and every*thing else behind, and rose 
erable rapidity, having for his support only 











with ¢ 
he cords pendent from the balloon. It was really a 
fearful sight to see him clinging to the little network of 





cords which was alone interposed between him and cer- 
tain destruction. When about two hundred feet up, in 
attempting to change his position, he appeared to lose 
his hold, and pitched head downward, as though about 
dashing to earth, which caused a thrill of horror to the 
spectators. It was at this time he lost his cap. He, how- 
ever, recovered himself, and the ascension to quite a dis- 
tance was grand, when the balloon took a southeas 
direction, and the last seen of it was at the hills back of 
Greenbush. He landed in a swamp late last evening, 
five miles beyond Sand Lake, having traveled fifteen 
miles. He was almost perished with cold, and was taken 
to a farmer's house, where he was kindly cared for. He 
returned to Albany about noon next day. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS CLOSED FOR THE 
SEASON. 

The first snow of the season fell on the summits of the 
White Mountains on Wednesday morning last. A weck 
previous the summits were covered with a frozen mist or 
slect, whic “h, at the distance, resembled snow, and was 
s0 called by the Portland papers. The houses on tle 
suminit of Mount Washington were closed on Tuesday, 
and the inhabitants descended on Wednesday with their 
chattels. The number of visitors to the summit this sea- 
gon was 3143—441 of whom remained over night. The 
amount of money received by the proprietors of the Tip- 
Top and summit Houses was $4462 63. In the above 
coniputation of the number of visitors who remained over 
nicht, artists and others who spent several days upon the 
siimmit are counted only once. The closing ‘of the Tip- 
Top and Summit Houses, though necessitated by the 
weather and the diminution of rec eipts, was preceded by 
heriff’s attachment upon the Summit at Mount Wash- 
1eton, one of the half-dozen claimants to that acre of 
rocks having taken legal steps to secure possession, 
Meanwhile, the franchises of the carriage-road have been 
attached, and are to be sold at auction at the Glen House 
on the 25d of October next, to satisfy an execution in fa- 
vor of the contractors. The Jackson Iron Company have 
also a claim upon the road, and are taking steps to ob. 
tain satisfaction, while the claimants to the land over 
which it passes are furbishing up their titles, and there 
is prospect of a pretty general and very unremuncrative 
course of litigation. The trouble has probably arisen 
from the State having granted more acres in that vicinity 
than there is land, 


















FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
RECRUITING FOR THE INDIAN ARMY, 

The Commander-in-Chief offers a commission in the 
army to any young man who can raise one hundred men 
to serve in India. It is expected that many will avail 
themselves of the offer. 

THE TELEGRAPH CABLE. 

The Niagara has been hauled into the Keyham basia, 

’ tory to landing the subme — cable with the 
e appendages of machinery. Captain Hudson bas 
sent home a copy of a resolution of thanks from the com- 
pany to the commanding and other officers of the tele- 
er equi idron. <A postscript is added to his letter, as 
follows: “1 have just been informed by the Admiral 
Superintendent Sir James HJ. Plumridge, that he hs 

vived a telegre aphic dispatch from the Admire 
an > any of the cable landed until further orde 

only conjecture, as the company have abunds unt time to 
anal icture another cable, that it may have been dis- 
posed of to the East India Company for laying out to 
India.” 




















THE mm IST VIEW OF THE SEPOY ATROCITIES, 








The near Clonmel have been expressing their 
sense of o! tion to the Sepoys ip covering gateways, 
coors and walls, with violent appeals. On one gate, un- 





derneath two pikes, was the following: ‘Murrah for 
Ireland—Three Cheers for the Sepoys!—Down with Eng- 
land's Queen and the Saxon Nation! !* On another, with 
a similar device traced at the side: ‘* Pe = of Ireland 
—'The Sepoys have set youan example!” A third place 
presente d the words—* O" Doheny—Let us now strike for 
trcedom!—Hurrah!—Down with the flag of England, 
and bad luck to the English!" Ina fourth place was 
represented a heart piere ced. witha sword, and e words 
—* This is an Englishman's heart!" Again: * Refuse 
the Saxon shilling, and you will crush British power in 
Jreland!” * Blox od! | Blood !—A dog’ s death to the man 
who takes the Saxon shilli * Down with England, 
and hurrah for the Pike!—Remember Ninety-eight and 
~ ifty-eight!" ** O'Doheny—Another ‘98 |—Boys, grind 
ur pike s well!—Curses on the Saxon!" “John Mitch- 
zi !—Ifurrah for the Sepoy, and God Speed the Mutiny.’ 
* Arise, and vengeance on England.” “ Patriots of Ire- 
land, here is the pike, and don't let the opportunity 


pass!’ 































A SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 

An institution has been established in London for the 
purpose of teaching the poor to cook. It is proposed also 
to instruct girls desirous of becoming cooks, or to teach 
those al eady so cmployed; and especially to educate 
ifying as nurses in the preparation of articles 
e sick, The present situation of this “* School 
’ (for thatis the title) is 190 Albany Street, 
zent's Park, The articles of food prepared in the 
kitchens are sold to the poor at little more than cost 
price, while regular customers can have their children 
taught the elements of cookery and the first principles 
of housewifery gratis. The laudable efforts of the society 
will be greatly assisted by persons ordering dishes even 
of the most elaborate kind for their own tables. There 
is a clause in the prospectus particularly addressed to 
the profession, and which we trust may induce practi- 
tioners to assist so praiseworthy an institution. It states 
that “ orders from medical men will be received, and the 
food sent to them if required.” 


A TELEGRAPHIC FEAT. 

A short while since, on a certain Suturday night, the 
folks at the Bank of England could not make the balance 

come right by just £100, This is a serious matter in 
that little establishm ; not the cash, but the mistake 
in arithmetic; for it occasions a world of serutiny. An 
error in balancing has been known to keep a delegation 
of clerks from each oftice at work sometimes through the 
whole night. A hue and cry was, of course, made after 
this £100, as if the old lady in Threadneedle Street would 
be in the vazette for waut of it. Luckily on the Sunday 
morning a clerk felt a suspicion of the truth dart through 
his mind quicker than any flash of the te legraph itself. 
He told the chief cashier on Monday morning that per- 
haps the mistake might have occurred in packing some 
boxes of specie for the West Indies, which had been sent 
to Southampton for shipment. The’ suggestion was imme- 
diate ly acted upon. Here was a race—lightning against 
steam! and steam with forty-eight hours’ start given. In- 
etantly the w ires asked ‘‘ whether sueh a vessel bad left 
the harbor.” Just weighing anchor,”’ was the answer. 
“ Stop her,” frantically shouted the electric telegraph. It 
was done. ‘ Have up on deck certain boxes marked so 
and so; weigh them carefully." They were we ighed ; 
and one—the delinquent—was found heavier by just one 


















acket of a hundred sovereigns than it oughtto be. “ Let 
1er go,” said the mysterious telegraph. The West India 
folks were debited with just £100 more, and the error 
Was corrected without ever looking into the boxes or de- 
laying the voyage by an hour. Now that is what may be 
called * doing business." 

THE DOUGLAS JERROLD MEMORIAL. 
The Jerrold Committee have published through their 
Chai rman and Secretary the following note: 
‘Jn Remembrance of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 
** The work we have carried on being now brought to 
a close, we beg leave, through your columns, brietly to 
make its result known to the public. We have first to 
observe that the Committee whom we re present decided 
in the outset to state no case, and to make no appeal or 
representation, beyond the line which forms the heading 
of the present kk tter. They considered that in taking 
this course they had a due regard both to the indepen 
eifve of literature and to the personal character of their 
deceased friend; and therefore they have never for a mo- 
ment deviated from it, nor do they now depart from it. 
They have considered their personal resp« nsibili ty a suf- 
ficient refutation of any untrue and preposterous state- 
ments that have obtained circulation as to property as- 
serted to have been left by Mr. Jerrold, and they now 
merely add that, unless they had thoroughly known, and 
beyond all doubt assured themselves, that their exertions 
were needed by the dearest objects of Mr. Jerrold’s love, 
those exertions would never have been heard of. The 
audited accounts show that the various performances, 
readings, and lectures have realized, after the payment 
of all expenses, a clear profit of £2000. This sum is to 
be expended in the purchase (thro s) of a Gov- 
ernment annuity for Mrs, Jerrol r unmarried 
daughter, with remainder to the survivor. Weare happy 
to add, in conclusion, that, although we have been most 
generously assisted on many hands, and especially by 
members of the musical profession, we have never con- 
sciously accepted a sacritice that could not be aiforded, 
and have furnished good employment and just remunera- 
tion to many deserving persons. We are, etc., 
“Cnartes Dickrns, Chairman. 
“Artucer Smiru, Lon. Secretary.” 


FRANCE. 
AN IMPERIAL RAILWAY TRAIN. 

The train which the Company of the Eastern Railway 
has presented to the Emperor to go to and from the camp 
of Chalons is alike remarkable for convenience, elegance, 
and art. It is, in fact, quite a chef-d'@uvre. The follow- 
ing is a brief description of it: 

* It consists of eight carriages, united to each other by 
means of bridges. ‘The first two are arranged for the ofti- 
cers of the suite of the Emperor, and form several salons 
and cabinets. The next is a carriage destined for the 
kitchen and the dining-room; the latter and its furniture 
are of sculptured oak ornamented with gold, the seats 
being of embossed leather. The next is arranged as 3 
terrace for the purpose of viewing the country; a rich 
balustrade in wrought iron runs round it, and the roof 
is supported by iron pillars. An immense corbeille of 
flowers occupies the middle, and is surrounded by a sofa 
also covered with embossed leather. Rich Beauvais tap- 
estries are arranged with taste along the pillars. The 
next, which is the imperial saloon, is fitted up with great 
luxury. The ceilings are of a white ground, with ara- 
besques of flowers admirably painted ; the panels are of 
a light green; the drapery and furniture are of light-col- 
ored tapestry-work. By the side of this saloon is the 
boudoir of the Empress, tastefully decorated in light 
grecn, The next carriage is fitted up as two bedrooms: 
in the first, to the right and left, are two beds arranged 
in alcoves, with hangings in violet silk, and two dress- 
ing-rooms with all the necessary dependencies; the oth- 
er carriage is another bedroom, also with two beds, with 
hangings in blue damask, and two dressing-rooms. There 
are two carriages, like those for the officers on duty, set 
apart for the ladies of the Empress. Externally and in- 
ternally the train is decorated with the highest art, and 
all the floors are in marquetry. 

IMPERIAL SPLENDOR AND RAILWAY EMBARRASS- 
MENTS. 

While the papers are full of glowing accounts of the 
opening of the railway from Chalons to the camp, and 
of the “imperial train, with its sumptuous apartinents, 
costly bronzes, Aubusson carpets, Beauvais tapestry, bed- 
hangings of violet damask, and boudoir dec orated with 
tender green, the gentlemen who pay — the shareholders 
of the Chemin de Fer de ' Est —grumble audibly. On 
the Tth of July the construction of ~~ branch was de- 
cided upon; on the 12th the works ; and on the 
15th of September the line was open : tapid, but cost- 
ly. In order to lose no time, sacrifices must be ma 
there was no leisure for the usual forms of expropris 
tion, and the land was bought by private contract of the 
country people. Now even Champenois peasants, pro- 
verbially stupid, can drive good bargains under such cir- 
cumstances. In various ways, unusual expense had to 
be incurred to accelerate the works. The imperial train, 
stated to have cost 300,000 francs, cost, in reality, half a 
million, All this outlay for a branch that will cert ainly 
yield nothing, and probably leave a loss on the worki 
expenses, is not satisfactory to the shareholders, » + 
seem to consider that they have been sold by the man- 
agement of the Company for an imperial smile and a few 
bits of red ribbon. The affair reveals one of the un- 
heaithy spots of the imperial court. The Emperor is 
surrounded by adulators, who fly to fulfill his slig hte t 
wish, and not one of whom has the courage or disintere 
edness to tell him the truth, He has plenty of aan 
courtiers, but faithful counselors are few. ‘Thus, he ta be $ 
a fancy to have a railway to the camp, and to have it 
done in time to use this year. Instead of representing 
the objections, whose weight hia good sense would cer- 
tainly have admitted, those who should haye done so 
conceal them, and set frantically to work to humor him. 
This is only one instance of the system of adulation that 
prevails; others might be cited. There is danger in it; 
it is the insidious poison that has led some of the greatest 
sovereigns ast and it is to be hoped that the Em- 
peror will perceive in time the nature of the pleasant, 
but perilous draught. 

KINDNESS WELL REWARDED. 

In the distribution of the sum bequeathed by the Em- 
peror Napoleon I. to the provinces which had most suf- 
fered by foreign invasion, the sum of 50,000 francs was 
awarded to the department of the Loire. Last year the 
Council-general decided that the interest of that sum 
should be distributed every year in rewards to the most 
deserving workmen of the department employed either 
in agriculture or manufactures. The first prize of the 
Prit. Napoleon, the name given be these rewards, was 
this year unanimously awarded to a young man aged 
twenty-one, named Bonnavion, who for the last twelve 
years has distinguished hy neelf by a line of conduct 
which, when described «t ihe meeting, excited the ad- 
miration of all present. 1 his young man had for neigh- 
bor a child named Pepier, who was afilicted with a dread- 
ful infirmity. His head and body had grown to such 
an enormous size that his legs would not support their 
weight, and if he attempted to walk or stand up he fell 
to the ground without the power of again rising. Bon- 
navion conceived a strong interest for this afilicted boy, 
and passed whole days in amusing him. When they ar- 
rived at the age for going to school, Bonnavion, far from 
abandoning his favorite, used to carry him to school on 
his shoulders, although to a considerable distance. At 
noon the child was conveyed home to his meal by his 
friend, and again taken back in the afternoon. When 
they grew up Bonnavion was obliged to commence labor 
in the mines, in order to assist his widowed mother, but 
when he came home from work he again was with his 
young friend. When the invalid became bedridden Bon- 
navion still did not desert him, but spent all his spare 
time at his bedside ; and at length the poor boy breathed 
his last in his arms, It was for such conduct that Donna- 
vion obtained the first prize. 

A MONKEY IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 

The Champs Elysées during the past six years has 
witnessed some strange scenes, It has clanged w ith the 
martial phalanx returning from the triumphs of the East, 
or measuring its sword against riot, rebellion, and revo- 
lution; it has seen kings and queens and Eastern poten- 
tates from the ends of tho earth; it has sparkled with 
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millionsof lamps, and witnessed the images of the mighty 
dead along its broad walk and sweeping thoroughfare; 
but recently it has had a visitor more attractive than any 
of these; namely, a monkey from the menagerie of the 
Cirque, which, escaping from its controllers, took full 
possession of the locality, and, like a true rebel, would 
listen to no terms, no parley, which had a tendency to 
compromise its perfect freedom, There Jocko might be 
seen all the day long swinging from bough to bough— 
now before the Crystal Palace, peeping through the 
windows «t the gorgeous exhibition within, now leaping 
over the heads of the hundreds collected round the fairy 
theatres, listening to the siren strains of vocalists such 
as in no other country could be heard without a | 
toll. In vain the keepers coaxed, the children off red 
buns—the sturdy climber mounted the tree only to see 
Jocko bound off to another, or receive rough treatment 
for his audacity. As he became short of food, however, 
Jocko got furious, and descended on the cake stalls like 
an avalanche, and once or twice capsized some unfor- 
tunate waiter busily plying his calling at one of the al 
Jresco restaurants, and carried off the precious fruits 
that were meant for wealthier palates, At last human 
forbearance could hold out no longer; the children were 
in terror of their lives, and the whole army of warriors 
declared the Champs Elysées unsafe, and poor Jocko was 
condemned to be shot, a Zouave performing the sentence 
with unerring aim. 














GERMANY. 
APPROACHING MEETING OF CROWNED HEADS. 

The Indépendance Belge, in reference to the interview 
of the Czar and the Emperor of the French, says: 

* This event, which at the present moment is oceupy- 
ing the minds of all Paris, will create a much more lively 
sensation in London and Vienna, We shall not repeat 
all the speculations—for the most part erroneous ones— 
to which this event has given rise, and some of which go 
so far as to predict a rupture of the alliance between 
France and ingland, and a declaration of war against 
Austria, Unquestionably the various incidents connect- 
ed with the atluir of the l’rincipalities, are calculated to 
give to this meeting of the two Emperors a character 
which will cause displeasure in London and Vienna; but 
that result is quite independent of the will of the two 
powerful sovereigns who are going to meet on friendly 
terms on the neutral territory of Germany. The two 
Emperors can have only one object in view—namely, the 
strengthening of the friendly relations which have exist- 
ed between the two Governinents since the re-establish- 
ment of peace, without any hostile feelings to third par- 
ties. The approaching visit of Prince Albert to the camp 
of Chalons is a sufficient proof that in the highest quar- 
ter in England, where the intentions of the Emperor Na- 
poleon were evidently known before they were made pub- 
lic, those intentions have been appreciated in the ‘sense 
which we have given to them. Without being able to 
make a positive declaration on the subject, there is little 
doubt but that the Ex nie will accompany the 
Emperor. The presence of the Empress of Russia ren- 
ders this extremely probable, as the presence of Prince 
Gortchakoff will also, it is thought, reuder necessary the 
presence of Count Walewski.”’ 

PRUSSIA. 
THE EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE. 

This body is in session at Berlin. On Friday, the 11th 
ult., the committees visited the King at his palace at 
Potsdam. is Majesty provided a special train, by 
which means more than 900, chiefly clergymen of all sec- 
tions of the Church, were conveyed to the royal Palace. 
It is a beautiful building, and the gardens around are 
laid out in the most tasteful manner. No less than six 
large reception-rooms were prepared for the guests, and 
the tables were filled with wines, fraits, and refreshments 
of all descripti The clergy and laity of different na- 
tions were arranged on the lawn according to their coun- 
tries, and the King and Queen drove up through the gar- 
den to the palace, and alighted in front of the great as- 
sembly. A clear, brilliant sky, beautiful scenery around, 
and so many embassadors of one common Lord ‘and Mas- 
ter met together to receive the welcome of his Majesty 
the King. His Majesty made a short speech in English, 
in which he expressed his deep interest in the Conference 
at Berlin, and earnestly trusted that it might prove a 
8 cond Pentecost to the Church at large. Sir Culling 
Eardley replied on behalf of their English brethren, ten- 
dering to the King thetr most cordial and r specttul 
thanks for his Majesty's great courtesy and Christian 
kindness. He rejoiced that the same Saxon blood flowed 
in the two nations, and felt glad at the approaching union 
between the two countries. The different nations wer 
then presented to the King, who received them all most 
courteously, speaking a triendly word occasionally to 
those whom he had heard of before. There was a very 
large gathering of English. Meanwhile the Queen was 
nversing with the English ladies, who were seated ona 
kind of balcony. At seven o'clock the company returned 
by special train, highly gratified with all they had seen 
aud heard, 
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AUSTRIA. 
COMMERCIAL CRISIS AT VIENNA. 

Letters from Vienna deplore the large number of com- 
mercial failures which had taken place in that capital and 
at Prague and Pesth, The large metal-working ecstab- 
lishment at Langendorf is among the suspended con- 
cerns; its debts are said to amount to several hundred 
millions florins, a portion of the obligations being for- 
eign. So many failures as at this time have not taken 
place since 1847 and 1848. The money market partici- 
pates in the derangement, and on the 1th ult. a com- 
2 panic declared itself as it became known that the 
ional Bank had resolved to contract 
the scale of their accommodation. 


SPALN. 
AUDACITY OF BRIGANDS, 

An account was given some time ago of the son of a 
wealthy gentleman of Malaga, of the name of Campos, 
having been carried off by one of the bands of brigz ands 
which infest the province of that name, and of a sum of 
12,000 piastres (63,000 francs) having been extorted for 
his ransom. On the day the ransom was paid, the s0n, 
who is a mere boy, returned home, but he could not give 
respecting the robbers’ retreat any information calculated 
to cause their arres A few days back M. Campos re- 
ccived two strange anonymous letters; one, appearing to 
come from the chief of the brigands, declared that if, 
within a given time, he should not publish a statement in 
the newspapers to the effect that his son had been re- 
stored to him without ransom, he should be put to death ; 
the other, appearing to come from a simple member of 
the band, declared that ifhe did not at once pay the 12,000 
piastres he had promised, he and all his family should 
be carried off and murdered. These letters cause it to be 
supposed that the chief ofthe brigands appropriated the 
sum paid him for the boy’s ransom, The authorities are 
making the most active efforts to discover the retreat of 


tho robbers. 
INDIA. 


PROGRESS OF THE MUTINY. 

We have telegraphic advices from Calcutta to 10th 
August. 

A detachment, composed of 559 men of Her Majesty's 
10th, and 37th, and 56th Regiments, had gone in pursuit 
of the Dinapore mutineers. They attacked the enemy at 
Arrah, but were overwhelmed by numbers, and obliged 
to retreat, with the loss of 200 killed and wounded. 
General Havelock, after having advanced to within one 
day's march of Lucknow, had been obliged to fall back 
upon Cawnpore, and there to place his wounded men and 
captured guns in safety. Cholera had broken out among 
his small force. A report is mentioned to the effect that 
General Reed is dead, and that the ravages caused by 
cholera had compelled the British force to retire from 
Delhi to Agra. The Governor-General’s body-guard 
had been disarmed. There had been severe actious with 
the rebels at Agra and at Azinghur. 

THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 

The following statement is received from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay: 

** The news from Delhi is up to the 29th of July. The 
besieging army was attacked by the mutincers on the 
























14th, 18th, and 25d. ‘The assailants were « C°CR. 





sion repulsed with great loss. On the &Sd ¢ H ‘ 
small, but four officers were wounde | and one } In 
the three previous engagements, on the Yih, ! l 
1sth, our total loss amounted to about 50), kik { 
wounded. The new Adjutant-General, Brigadier Chan. 
berlain, was severely wounded on the 14th, but i 4 


well. Since the 22d there has been no fighting 






Neemuch mutineers and a body of ~~ a Tank 
are stated to have joined theenemy. Br tg General 
Nicholson is expected to arrive at Delhi, from the Pun- 


jab, on the 15th August, with a portion of inforeement’, 
His foree amounts to 4200 men, of whom 1500 are Lu- 
ropeans. General Reed, owing to ill health, has miin- 
quished the command, which is now held by Livi r- 
General W ilson,"* 
SCENE OF THE MASSACR 
“Gen. Havelock's force, on the reocer 
pore, had in eight days marched 126 mile ugh 
actions with Nena Sahib’s army against overwhe!ming 
odds in point of numbers, -_ taken 24 guns of & 
and heavy calibre—and that, i 
in India! On the mornin 
marched into Cawnpore. The soul-harrow 
which there presented itself to them beggars di 
The extent of the frightful catastrophe now 
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known. A wholesale massacre h ad been perpeti 

the fiend Nena Sahib. 83 officers, 190 men of Her Maj- 
esty’s S4th Foot, 70 ladies, 120 women and c} : 
Her Majesty's 32d Foot, and the whole European and 
Christian population of the place, including civilians, 





merchants, shop-keepers, engineers, pensioners, and their 
families, to the number of about 40 persons, were 
victims of this satanic deed. The courtyard in fro 
the Assembly-rooms, in which Nena Ss ad hel 
head-quartera, and in which the women had been oo 
prisoned, was swimming in blood. A larg num { 
women and children, who had been *< ruclly spa 
the capitulation for a worse fate than instant death 
been barbarously slaughtered on the previous morning— 
the women having been stripped naked, beheaded, and 
thrown into a well; the children having been hurled 


























down alive upon their butchered mothers, whove blood 
yet reeked on their mangled bodies. We hear of only 
four who escaped—a Mrs. Greenway, wife of a werehaut, 





and three Indo-Britons. The diary of a lady i» said to 
have been found at Cawnpore, written up to the pon 
which she was killed, and containing information of 
great importance, on which the General is acting. Nei- 
ther age, sex, nor condition has been spared. Children 
have been compelled to eat the quivering flesh of their 
murdered parents, after which they were literally torn 
asunder by the laughing fiends wlio surrounded them, 
Men in many instances have been mutilated, ad, before 
being absolutely killed, have had to gaze upon the last 
dishonor of their wives and daughters previ 
put to death. = really we can not deseril« 
ities that have been committed; they pass th unds 
of human belief, and to dwell upon them shakes reason 
upon its throne,” 









MUTINY IN BOMBAY. 

A letter from Bombay states: “We have remarked 
that mutiny is no longer contined to the Bengal army. 

The infection has reached our own presidency—our own 

troops. In consequence of the more serupulous witihold- 

ing of intelligence on the part of Governm« nt, Jacan com 








munity is kept in a coustant state of p infu pen ac, 
and of liability to alarm and panic. There is no good 
reason for this scrupulous secrecy, as the Queen's and 


Company's troops, the civilians and the Europeans wn- 
connected with Government, and the loyal portion of Uo 
native community, are really strong enough to put down 
any attempt at insurrection. It would theretore tend 
greatly to the peace and quiet of the timid if Government 
would allow the prose to receive and pub lish the intelli- 
gence from different parts of the presidency. We know 
that mutiny has broken out i ith Bombay Native 
Infantry stationed at Kolapore. The only particulars that 
have reached us regardi are that a portion of the reg- 
iment mutinied on the Buckree Eed the Ist inst. Who 
the officers were assembled in the b j 
mess, a Jemadar rushed in and gave them wart 
the men were coming to fireon them. They im 
ly repaired to tho place of rendezvous previ 
pointed; but three yor Meers, ignorant of the 
or bewildered in the darkn went astray, and were taken 
and murdered by the mutincers. The mother of the 


































dJemadar, an old woman, went to the house of Major Itol- 
land, the commanding officer of the regiment, at the sum 

time that the Jemadar went to the mess-room, t : 
the ladies of their danger, and afford them an opportuni. 





ty of making their escape. No sooner had the ia . 
fected their escape than the house was surrounded by the 
mutineers, Disappointed of their prey, they revenged 
themselves on the faithful old woman—her fidelity cost 
her her life.” ‘ 
EXECUTION AT PESHAWUR. 

An officer writes ;: ** In the mean time we in Peshawur 

had not been idle. The whole of the deserters of the Dist 
Native Infantry were brought in by the Afreedies ; they 
were tried and sentenced to death. Thirteen of the na- 
tive officers and non-commissioned officers of the regi- 
me including the subader major, were selected for ex. 
ecution and hung in the presence of the troops; the rest 
were transported for life. When the force came in with 
the 55th prisoners, they were tried and convicted. Hv. 
ery third man was selected to be blown away from the 
guns, That parade was a strange scene. There were 
about 9000 men on parade; of the: e, about 4000 we 
knew would break out into open mutiny if the 
2000 others were wavering; and there were 3 
peans. The troops were drawn up on three sid 
square, the fourth side being occupied by ten suns. 
Europeans all had their firelocks loaded, and ever; 
cer had his revolver snug. The two field batterie 
the mountain guns were loaded with grape, and the 
fires lighted. The forty mutineers were in one corner o 
the square with irons on. ‘lhe general came on parade, 
and was received with a salute of sixteen guns from the 
horse artillery. He then rode round the square and or- 
dered the sentence to be read. The first ten of the pri 
oners were then lashed to the guns, the artillery ofiicer 
waved his sword, you heard the roar of the a 
above the smoke you saw legs, arms, and hea: 
alldirections. There were four of these salvoes 
each a sort of buzz went through the whole mass of the 
troops, a sort of murmur of horror. Since that time we 
have had execution parades once or twice a week, and 
such is the force of habit we now think little of them. 
The mutineers were pretty well cowed, but still some cf 
them tried the disrespectful dodge and did not salute 
officers ; about haif a dozen of theee swells were taken to 
the parade, received a dozen lashes each, their property 
was confiscated, and they were turned out of the canton- 
ment, Since that little affair they salute you at about a 
mile off. 


HOW THE TROOPS WERE DISARMED. 

‘After this we were very quiet for some time; but, ten 
days ago, we found that the garrison of ort } son 
had been intriguing with the Hill men. So last Monday 
Edwardes, Broughman, and I, with two me t in train 
guns, 150 of Henderson's Rifles, and 150 Moultan hor: 
started at nine o'clock p.m., and got to Fort Mackeson 
a.quarter past three in the morning. I then rode int 
the fort, and told the commandaut to have 
sharp—to hear an order read. The men came : 
I then told him to march them on to the parade ontside 
the fort; the men hesitated a good deal, and I thought 
our revolvers would come into play; however, ut last 
out they came. It was still very dark, so that they did 
not twig any thing until they got about 70 yards from 
the gate, when we heard the word of command * Punjab 
Rifles—double march! and a guard of about 25 men 
rushed at the gate, boned the guard there, and shut tho 
doors. At that moment the garrison men heard on their 
left flank a neighing of horses, answered soon by ncigh- 
ing in their front; then a sort of jingling of chains was 
heard on the right flank, and seemed to surprise the gen- 
tlemen paraded. The dawning oMlay soon showed that 
it was caused by the mountain train, escorted by 100 Ri- 
fles. The game was now up, There was the fort in the 
rear, the cavalry in front and on the right flank, and 
the guns on the left; so they dropped their arms like hot 
potatoes, and gave in.” 



































Ar last one half of my journey and its object 
was accomplished ;:for, seated in a buggy drawn 
hy four lean and weary mules, myself and compan- 
ion rolled over the “ benches” that surround Salt 
Lake Valley. There lay the city before us about 
which so much has been lately said and written ; 
a sort of bogus brick-and-mortar John the Baptist, 
pretending to cry out of the wilderness, ‘* The 
Master is coming, make ye ready!’ We stopped 
to inquire of a little urchin the road to the store of 
Messrs. Livingston and Co., to whom we had let- 
ters of introduction. He coolly surveyed us all 
over, squirted out the juice of the tobacco he was 
masticating, and with the utmost gravity replied, 
“* Waal, if yer'll take me up, I guess I'll show yer!” 

Necessitas non habet leges, so we consented ; ar- 
rived, introduced ourselves, and were cordially 
welcomed by the very gentlemanly members of 
that firm. Of course our first anxiety was to see 
the Prophet and his seraglio; for our curiosity felt 
much piqued to gaze at the twenty-five American 
women who could approve of polygamy, and love 
and be faithful to such an imitator of the bashaws 
of many tails. 

‘“*Oh,” said Mr. B., of the above-named firm, 
“if that be all you wish, you can see some sixteen 
of them ride past here directly in Coloncl Little’s 
big omnibus.” 

You may be sure we watched for the opportuni- 
ty, nor had we te wait very long; for, sure enough, 
in a large, awkward vehicle, drawn by a span of 
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stout horses, sat sixteen of the wives of the proph- 
et, priest, and king of the Mormon hierarchy. 

The omnibus was large and lumbering, the driver 
was a bright-looking negro, and he held the reins 
and whip, and squared his elbows, as if driving a 
sulky. I peered curiously inside ; there were three 
who had little babies withthem. Some wore their 
hair plain, some wore ringlets. Several of them 
were rather old, and I thought rather ugly; but 
some of them were really pleasing, almost pretty. 
One they called Lucy—and hearing her named 
I looked at her more than at the others—was a 
really beautiful young woman, of about twenty- 
five; she had blue eyes, straight nose, brown hair, 
fair complexion, and white teeth, enhanced by a 
delicate tinge of rose on the cheeks. It appeared 
very strange to see her surrounded by such associ- 
ations, and bound by such ties. 

Mr. B. pointed out to me, as the vehicle passed 
slowly by, a rather tall, majestic-looking person, 
who was seated in one corner, and told me that she 
was a little the favorite of this horrid old sensual- 
ist. Her expression was a sadly subdued one; 
but, as he remarked, had her position been what 
every pure woman has the right to demand—the 
sole possessor of her husband’s affections —she 
would have been a magnificent woman. I think 
he said her name was Emeline. 

The slow pace of the omnibus reminded me 
strangely of a hearse, the serious and sad faces of 
the riders seemed almost like mourners, and a very 
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Y ON THEIR WAY TO CHURCH, 


small stretch of fancy conceived that they were 
going to the burial of their dead hopes and clay- 
cold hearts, while the grinning negro suggested 
the d—1, who might be gloating over their madness 
and their ruin. 

I drew a long breath, while Harry whistled a 
shrill note, to relieve ourselves. 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘those sixteen women are all 
really the wives of Brigham Young ?” 

‘Yes, Sir,” replied Mr. B.; ‘‘ and he has some 
nine or ten others beside.” 

‘What are they like?’? demanded Harry. 
‘* Are they as good-looking as these ?” 

‘*Something about the same; but wait till to- 
morrow, and I'll go with you to the Tabernacle, 
and I'll point them out to you as they go into meet- 
ing. It is very likely Brigham will preach.” 

We expressed our obligations, and waited. That 
Sunday seemed to me to be a very peculiar day. 
Every thing was completely still in the neighbor- 
hood of our boarding-house. The very air seemed 
asleep, and hanging in gray, misty clouds around 
the jagged peaks of the Wahsatch Mountains, 
We strolled up after breakfast toward the Mormon 
conventicle, and the scene was changed. A lot 
of rough-looking boys, who seemed half intoxi- 
cated, were shouting and laughing, rushing about 
on horseback near the Tithing-office, on the steps 
of which lolled a parcel of lazy fellows. We passed 
near enough to hear they were talking of having 
cheated some one in a horse-trade. One of the 
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youths, riding a small but very fast gray horse, I 
remembered to be Brigham’s son—Brigham, Jun, 
—whom I had spoken to on the day before. 

‘* Not very pious,” muttered Harry to me, as we 
passed them. 

‘Not very sober,” 
ed on his saddle. 

They rode off, and wagons loaded with people 
began to roll into the Temple block. Mr. B. 
nudged me as a stout, portly, good-looking man, 
dressed in a long green cloth coat, with black 
velvet cuffs and collar, passed by, and at his side 
a tall, large man, whose fingers were playing with 
a massive silver watch-guard that crossed his black 
velvet vest. 

‘* That is Brigham, and the tall one is Kimball,” 
whispered Mr, B. 

I looked at the Prophet ; thought him rather a 
jolly-looking man. lis companion had twitched 
lips, and seemed very repulsive. As they passed 
by Mr. B. they stopped, and Brigham shook hands 
with him, and we were soon introduced to the cel- 
ebrated man. He cordially invited us to look in 
at his office the next day, and passed on. Then 
came the women, dressed in a kind of Bloomer 
costume, with pantaloons like those of the men, 
dresses made like a man’s over-coat, tall straw 
hats with broad ribbons. This outrageous costume 
was invented by Miss Eliza Snow, one of the strong- 
minded women of Zion. 1 was amused at the idea 
of strong-minded women being there; and when I 


I added, as one of them reel- 
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saw a not good-looking person of over forty, I 
asked ‘‘if there were any connection between her 
homely face, her strong mind, her age, and her 
name of Wiss?” 

Mr. B. laughed. ‘ No, no,” said he; ‘‘ she was 
one of Smith’s wives, and now belongs to Brigham. 
The strong-minded women of Utah, instead of 
usurping the man’s place, only give all the wives 
they can get to their husbands.” ‘* What a lesson 
for Miss Lucy Stone!” cried Harry. After a row 
of these guys, as their costume made them appear, 
came a number of little children, then some wo- 
men with 
children. 
Brigham might have turned round, pointed to 


babies, then some women with more 


There were over a dozen women, and 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG AND HIS WIVES EN FAMILLE 
of their boast of intellect, and the age of its vaunt 
of progress. 

Next day we presented ourselves to Brigham at 
his office, as per invitation, and were very courte- 
ously received. The old fellow seemed in a very 
good humor, and we tried to make ourselves very 
agreeable. 


them, and, as a second Alexander Selkirk, have 
sung, 

“I'm monarch of all I survey." 
I could not listen to the sermon for looking at those 
wretched and deluded women, who, first enslaved 
by this atrocious fanaticism, were then swayed at 
the will of their prophet. I asked myself what 
new principle of mental magnetism or psychology 
could fully explain their submission and his power, 
That it was voluntary on their part there could be 
no doubt, for many had offered themselves to Brig- 
ham as wives and had been rejected. Ladies for- | vitation as the bell rung, 
give the reflection—I thought woman must certain- | markable host, dining-hall 
ly be very weak-minded after all, and that Salt | Ile sat at the head of the table, behind him stood 
Lake polygamy must rob the Anglo-Saxon females | his negro waiter, a slave named Isaac. On on 


lurked at each corner of his mouth ; for I believe he 
saw through our object, and was only making fun 
of us in his heart. However, we received the in- 
and, escorted by our re- 


we entered his lon 
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BALL AT THE MORMON THEATRE. 
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| there, from the black-ey 
Pshaw! I remember how we tried to | 
talk him out of an invitation to dinner, and a smile | 





side of him sat Lady Young, a stout, pleasant-look- 
ing lady ; on the other sat Emeline, whom report 
said was his There sat also some twenty 
Several of them had a little 
All styles of beauty were 
ed and raven-haired houris 
of the old Mohammedan dreams of Paradise, to the 
blue eyes and auburn hair of Saxon girls. There, 
too, sat Joseph A, Young, Brigham’s eldest son, 


favorite. 
others of his wive 
child seated by them. 


between his wife and sweet-heart. Opposite to 
him was Brigham Young, Jun., a vounger son 
of the prophet, who, though onlv a bev, now has 
a wife Catharine, and a little child, and was then 
busily engaged courting another lady, who also sat 
beside him, for the Mormon youths are very preco- 












cious. We looked at him and at his father, and 
thought of, ‘Bring up a child,” ete. Brigham 
stood up, took off his hat, which he always w ears at 
other times, even while addressing the meetings, 
and ina clear, distinct voice asked a blessing on 
the bountifully-spread table. Some of his ladies, 
whose turn it was, for they take it by turns to do 
every thing, waited on the table. There was not 
much talking going on. Very serious and very 
did these ladies appear and I rose from that 
meal with the impression that Salt Lake had per- 
formed two miracles—taught the ladies to hold 
their tongues, and made them permit polygamy ; 
quered their loquacity, and extinguished their 
° » @ 
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Quel diable de place que cela! 

From the dining-hall to the drawing-room was 
but a few steps. It caused quite a novel sensation 
thus to be ushered into the sanctum of this Yankee 

eraclio (for Brigham is a Vermonter). Down sat 
Brigham in an easy chair, and his grandchild came 
and played by his side; his hand played in the 
ringlets of her hair, At his feet sat one of his 
ladies, Mary like, and, to judge by the swimming 
look of devotion with which she gazed at him, 
> d happy and passionately fond of him. Others 
were scattered over the room. Some were dis- 
+ the merits of a new poem by Miss E. R. 
Snow, the *strong-minded woman who got other 
wives for her husband,” whom I afterward learned 
was quite a poetess in her small Mormon way. 

Joseph A. Young stood leaning against the man- 
» and, vulgar fellow, was picking his teeth 
is penknife. His sister Alice, Brigham’s 
oldest unmarried danghter, vigorously thumped 
her fat fingers on the piano, ruthlessly mangling 
“Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon.” 

One figure marred the peaceful effect of the group, 
or, rather, lent the interest of strong character to it. 
From a pair of black eyes flashed burning glances 
at the petted and patted woman who, seated at 
Lrighain’s feet with her arm thrown over his knee, 
appeared signally favored, and, per contra, leaving 
the rest signally neglected. The volcano of a 
man’s furious jealousy was raging in her bosom, 
1 its burning and seething lava seemed consum- 


ing her eyes. I read in her face far more of the 
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y idler who might wander through 
Sali Lake city. On every distorted line of her 
swollen nostrils, her compressed lips, her lowered 
vebrows and her eyes, too hot to weep, was writ- 
ten the fierce agony, the gnawing heart-sickness, 
and the unutterable woe that every true woman 
must feel, and should feel, who is thus circum- 
e I'd rather be Prometheus chained to 
Mount Caucasus, and have a vulture continually 
preying on my liver, than accept the cruel destiny 
of that poor woman. All the waters of Mormon 
oblivion can not obliterate her anguish—all the 
fanaticism of its creed can not soothe her grief. 
Nature and God is stronger within her than folly 
id delusion. 

‘There was a ball at the Mormon Theatre that 
evening, and Brigham courteously invited us to go. 
I told him I would willingly if he would permit his 
daughter to accompany me. Alice Young was en- 
gaged; but he ordered another one, a mere child, 
but singularly resembling her father, to accept my 
escort. JT was curious to know who he would take 
to ihe ball with him. He turned round and gazed 
steadily at the dark-eyed lady, who seemed to 
rhrink from his look. ‘ Mary,” said he, and he 
appeared to understand her thoughts, ‘‘ you are not 
well to-night, you had better not go.” Poor wo- 
man! I saw the tears come then; she only bowed 
her head and immediately left the room. Eight 
of Brigham’s wives accompanied him to the theatre. 
It was only a stone’s-throw from his house, so they 
all walked. 

Ye paid, I think, five dollars each gentleman, 
and received a number on a card: as their balls 

sv crowded, each gentleman could only dance 
When his turn came. When we entered they were 
about dancing a ‘* Mormon cotillion,” two ladies 
toeach gentleman. It was a very pretty sight, 
that ball-room. The ladies were neatly dressed in 
white, many of them wearing wreaths, some of 
them were really good-looking, and most seemed 
to be enjoying themselves extremely. I thought 
there were at least six ladics to each man, from the 
the fact that they were all ranged down one side 
of the room and the gentlemen on the other, many 
of whom were outside “ taking a drink.’ I after- 
ward found out there were only about three and a 
half females to each male; somedanced almost every 
time, and others hardly danced at all. Brigham 
danced with each of his ladies, who were not per- 
mitted to accept an invitation from any one else 
till they had first danced with him, and no one was 
foolish enough to ask them. 

As Gentiles, Marry and myself were the objects 
of especial and uncomfortable observation. Now 
Ilarry is a good-looking fellow, there is no mistake 
about that; and I—well, the girls in our village 
say—but of that no matter; still, almost all the 
ladies we asked to dance were either ‘so very fa- 
tigued,” or ‘engaged for every set that evening ;” 
«and we, poor wretches, had either to lead out chil- 
dren, or old women, or else not dance at all. I 
took most pleasure, however, in looking at Brig- 
ham—the extraordinary vigor he lent to his sal- 
tations; had the ball been a betting ground, and 
he engaged to jump and skip against time, he could 
not have done it more lustily; and had he been 
winning could not have looked better pleased. 
Brigham and his troupe left at about twelve, and 
as ‘soon as he was gone they began to dance 
waltzes and schottishes, as if afraid to attempt it 
before him. Then cameourturn. Oh, those awk- 
ward girls! They made us carry them almost 
round, I remember my poor arm ached for a week 
afterward; but, however, we have often laughed at 
the new application of the old saw, ‘‘ When the cat 
is away the mice will play.” 

Three o'clock in the morning. Orchestra rather 
tipsy. Musicratherextraordinary. A long-faced, 














long-bodied, ugly fellow, named Cummings, snuf- 
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fied out a call toorder; and after a singular prayer, 


the ball was broken up; and thus ended our glimpse 
into the scenes of an American harem. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


= 
CHAPTER IX. 

The Nomad, entering into civilized life, adopts its arts, 
shaves his poodle, and puts on a black coat. Tints at 
the process by which a Cast-off exalts himself into a 
Take-in. 

Ar twilight they stopped at a quiet inn within 
eight miles of Gatesboro’. Sophy, much tired, 
was glad to creep to bed. Waife sat up long 
after her; and, in preparation for the eventful 
morrow, washed and shaved Sir Isaac. You 
would not have known the dog again; he was 
dazzling. Not Ulysses, rejuvenated by Pallas 
Athené, could have been more changed for the 
better. His flanks revealed a skin most daintily 
mottled; his tail became leonine with an impe- 
rial tuft; his mane fell in long curls, like the 
beard of a Ninevite king; his boots were those 
of a courtier in the reign of Charles IL; his 
eyes looked forth in dark splendor from locks 
white as the driven snow. This feat performed, 
Waife slept the peace of the righteous, and Sir 
Isaac stretched on the floor beside the bed, 
licked his mottled flanks and shivered—* J/ faut 
souffrir pour étre beau.’ Much marveling, So- 
phy the next morn beheld the dog; but before 








she was up Waife had paid the bill and was 
waiting for her on the road, impatient to start. 
He did not heed her exclamations, half compas- 
sionate, half admiring; he was absorbed in 
thought. Thus they proceeded slowly on till 
within two miles of the town, and then Waife 
turned aside, entered-a wood, and there, with 
the aid of Sophy, put the dog upon a deliberate 
rehearsal of the anticipated drama. The dog 
was not in good spirits, but he went through his 
part with mechanical accuracy, though slight en- 
thusiasm. 

“He is to be relied upon, in spite of his 
French origin,” said Waife. ‘All national 
prejudice fades before the sense of a common 
interest. And we shall always find more gen- 
eral solidity of character in a French poodle 
than in an English mastiff, whenever a poodle 
is of use to us, and a mastiff is not. But oh, 
waste of care! oh sacrifice of time to empty 
names! eh emblem of fashionable education ! 
It never struck me before—does it not, child 
though thou art, strike thee now—by the ne- 
cessities of our drama, this animal must be a 
French dog?” 

‘Well, grandfather ?” 

“ And we have given him an English name! 
Precious result of our own scholastic training ; 
taught at preparatory academies precisely that 
which avails us naught when we are to face the 
world! What is to be done? Unlearn him his 
own cognomen—teach him another name ; too 
late, too late! We can not afford the delay.” 

“IT don’t see why he should be called any 
name at all. He observes your signs just as 
well without.” ; 

“Tf I had but discovered that at the begin- 
ning. Pity! Suchafine name, too! Sir Isaac! 
Vaxitas, vanitatum ! What desire chiefly kindles 

the ambitious? ‘To create a name—perhaps be- 
queath a title—exalt into Sir Isaacs a progeny 
of Mops! And after all, it is possible (let us 
hope it in this instance) that a sensible young 
dog may learn his letters and shoulder his mus- 
ket just as well though all the appellations by 
which humanity knows him be condensed into 
a pitiful monosyllable. Nevertheless (as you 
will find when you are older), people are obliged 
in practice to renounce for themselves the ap- 
plication of those rules which they philosophic- 
ally prescribe for others. Thus, while I grant 
that a change of name for that dog is a question 
belonging to the policy of Ifs and Buts, common- 
ly called the policy of Expediency, about which 
one may differ with others and one’s own sclf 
every quarter of an hour—a change of name for 
me belongs to the policy of Must and Shall, 
viz., the policy of Necessity, against which let 
no dog bark, though I have known dogs howl at 
it! William Waife is no more; he is dead— 
he is buried; and even Julict Araminta is the 
baseless fabric of a vision.” 

Sophy raised inquiringly her blue, guilcless 
eyes. 

“You see before you a man who has used up 
the name of Waife, and who, on entering the 
town of Gatesboro’, becomes a sober, staid, and 
respectable personage, under the appellation of 
Chapman. You are Miss Chapman. Rugge and 
his exhibition ‘leave not a wrack behind.’ ” 

Sophy smiled and then sighed—the smile for 
her grandfather's gay spirits; wherefore the 
sigh? Was it that some instinct in that fresh, 
loyal nature revolted from the thought of these 
aliases, which, if requisite for safety, were still 
akin to imposture. If so, poor child, she had 
much yet to set right with her conscience! All 
I can say is, that after she had smiled she sighed. 
And more reasonably might a reader ask his au- 
thor to subject a zephyr to the microscope than 
a female’s sigh to analysis. 

‘Take the dog with you, my dear, back into 
the lane; I will join you ina few minutes. You 
are neatly dressed, and if not, would look so. I, 
in this old coat, have the air of a peddler, so I will 
change it, aud enter the town of Gatesboro’ in 
the character of—a man whom you will soon see 
before you. Leave those things alone, de-Isaac- 
ized Sir Isaac! Follow your mistress—go.” 

Sophy left the wood, and walked on slowly 
toward the town, with her hand pensively rest- 
ing on Sir Isaac’s head. In less than ten min- 
utes she was joined by Waite, attired in respect- 
able black ; his hat and shoes well brushed; a 
new green shade to his eye; and with his finest 
air of Pere Noble. He was now in his favorite 
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element. He was actrnc—call it not impos- 
ture. Was Lord Chatham an impostor when he 
draped his flannels into the folds of the toga, and 
arrayed the curls of his wig so as to add more 
sublime effect to the majesty of his brow and 
the terrors of its nod? And certainly, consid- 
ering that Waife, after all, was but a professional 
vagabond—considering all the turns and shifts to 
which he has been put for bread and salt—the 
wonder is, not that he is full of stage tricks and 
small deceptions, but that he has contrived to 
retain at heart so much childish simplicity. 
When a man for a series of years has only had 
his wits to live by, I say not that he is neces- 
sarily a rogue—he may be a good fellow; but 
you can scarcely expect his code of honor to 
he precisely the same as Sir Philip Sidney’s. 
Homer expresses, through the lips of Achilles, 
that sublime love of truth, which, even in those 
remote times, was the becoming characteristic of 
a gentleman and a soldier, But, then, Achilles 
is well off during his whole life, which, though 
distinguished, is short. On the other hand, 
Ulysses, who is sorely put to it, kept out of his 
property in Ithaca, and, in short, living on his 
wits, is not the less befriended by the immacu- 
late Pallas, because his wisdom savors somewhat 
of stage trick and sharp practice. And as to 
convenient aliases and white fibs, where would 
have been the use of his wits, if Ulysses had 
disdained such arts, and been magnanimously 
munched up by Polyphemus? Having thus 
touched on the epic side of Mr. Waife’s char- 
acter with the clemency due to human nature, 
but with the caution required by the interests 
of society, permit him to resume a ‘* duplex 
course,” sanctioned by ancient precedent, but 
not commended to modern imitation, Just as 
our travelers neared the town, the sereech of a 
railway whistle resounded toward their right— 
a long train rushed from the jaws of a tunnel, 
and shot into the neighboring station. 

‘How lucky!” exclaimed Waife; “make 
haste, my dear!’ Was he going to take the 
train? Pshaw! he was at his journey’s end. 
He was going to mix with the throng that would 
soon stream through those white gates into the 
town ; he was going to purloin the respectable 
appearance of a. passenger by the train. And 
so well did he act the part of a bewildered 
stranger just vomited forth into unfamiliar 
places by one of those panting steam monsters, 
so artfully amidst the busy competition of nudg- 
ing elbows, overbearing shoulders, and the im- 
pedimenta of carpet-bags, portmanteaus, babies 
in arms, and shin-assailing trucks, did he look 
round consequentially on the qui vive, turning 
his one eye now on Sophy, now on Sir Isaac, 
and griping his bundle to his breast as if he 
suspected all his neighbors to be Thugs, condot- 
ticri, and swell-mob, that in an instant fly-men, 
omnibus-drivers, cads, and porters, marked him 
for their own. ‘Gatesboro’ Arms,” ‘Spread 
Eagle,” ‘ Royal Hotel,” * Saracen’s Head,”— 
very comfortable, centre of High Street, oppo- 
site the **'Town Hall,”—were shouted, bawled, 
whispered, or whined into his ear. ‘Zs there 
an honest porter?” asked the Comedian, pite- 
ously, An Irishman presented himself. “ And 
is it meself can serve your honor ?”—*‘ Take 
this bundle, and walk on before me to the High 
Street.”—*“ Could not I take the bundle, grand- 
father? The man will charge so much,” said 
the prudent Sophy. ‘* Hush! you indeed!” 
said the Pére Nob/e, as if addressing an exiled 
Altesse royale—* you take a bundle—Miss— 
Chapman!” 

They soon gained the High Street. Waife 
examined the fronts of the various inns which 
they passed by, with an eye accustomed to de- 
cipher the physiognomy of hostelries. “ The 
Saracen’s Head” pleased him, though its impos- 
ing size daunted Sophy. He arrested the steps 
of the porter, ‘‘ Follow me close,” and stepped 
across the open threshold inte the bar. The 
landlady herself was there, portly and impos- 
ing, with an auburn foupet, a silk gown, a cameo 
brooch, and an ample bosom. 

“You have a private sitting-room, ma’am ?” 
said the Comedian, lifting his hat. There are 
so many ways of lifting 2 hat—for instance, the 
way for which Louis XIV. was so renowned. 
But the Comedian’s way on the present occasion 
rather resembled that of the late Duke of Beau- 
fort—not quite royal, but as near to royalty as 
becomes a subject. He added, re-covering his 
head—* And on the first floor?” The landlady 
did not courtesy, but she bowed, emerged from 
the bar, and set foot on the broad stairs; then, 
looking back graciously, her eyes rested on Sir 
Isaac, who had stalked forth in advance, and 
with expansive nostrils sniffed. She hesitated. 
‘Your dog, Sir! shall boots take it round to the 
stables ?” 

“The stables, ma’am—the stables, my dear,” 
turning to Sophy, with a smile more ducal than 
the previous bow; “what would they say at 
home if they heard that noble animal was con- 
signed to—stables? Ma’am, my dog is my com- 
panion, and as much accustomed to drawing- 
rooms as I am myself.” Still the landlady 
paused. The dog might be accustomed to draw- 
ing-rooms, but her drawing-room was not accus- 
tomed to dogs. She had just laid down a new 
carpet. And such are the strange and erratic 
atlinities in nature—such are the incongruous 
concatenations in the cross-stitch of ideas, that 
there are associations between dogs and carpets, 
which, if wrongful to the owners of dogs, beget 
no unreasonable apprehensions in the proprie- 
tors of carpets. So there stood the landlady, 
and there stood the dog! and there they might 
be standing to this day had not the Comedian 
dissolved the spell. ‘Take up my effects again,” 
said he, turning to the porter; ‘ doubtless they 
are more habituated to distinguish between dog 
and dog at the Royal Hotel.” 

The landlady was mollified in a moment. 
Nor was it only the riyalries that necessarily 








existed between the Saracen’s Head and the 
Royal Hotel that had due weight with her. A 
gentleman who could not himself deign to car- 
ry even that small bundle, must be indeed a 
gentleman! Had he come with a portmanteau 
—cven with a carpet-bag—the porter’s service 
would have been no evidence of rank, but, ac- 
customed as she was chiefly to gentlemen en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, it was new to her 
experience a gentleman with effects so light and 
hands s0 aristocratically helpless. Herein were 
equally betokened the two attributes of birth and 
wealth—viz., the habit of command, and the 
disdain of shillings. A vague remembrance of 
the well-known story how a man and his dog 
had arrived at the Granby Hotel, at Harrozate, 
and been sent away roomless to the other and 
less patrician establishment, because, while he 
had a dog, he had not a servant; when, five 
minutes after such dismissal, came carriages 
and lackeys, and an imperious valet, asking for 
his grace the Duke of A-——, who had walked 
on before with his dog, and who, oh everlasting 
thought of remorse! had been sent away to 
bring the other establishment into fashion !—a 
vague reminiscence of that story, I say, flashed 
upon the landiady’s mind, and she exclaimed, 
“T only thought, Sir, you might prefer the sta- 
bles; of course, it is as you please—this way, 
Sir. He is a fine animal, indeed, and 
mild.” 

“You may bring up the bundle, porter,” quoth 
the Pére Noble. “Take my arm, my dear; 
these steps are very steep.” 

The landlady threw open the door of a h: 
some sitting-room—her best: she pulled down 
the blinds to shut out the glare of the sun, t 
retreating to the threshold, awaited further « 
ders. 

“Rest yourself, my dear,” said the Actor, 
placing Sophy on a couch with that tender 1 
spect for sex and childhood which so especially 
belongs to the high-bred. “The room will do, 
mavam. I will let you know later whether we 
shall require beds. As to dinner, I am not par- 
ticular—a cutlet—a chicken—what you please 
—at seven o’clock. Stay, I beg your pardon 
for detaining you; but where does the Mayor 
live ?” 

‘‘His private residence is a mile out of the 
town; but his counting-house is just above the 
Town Iall—to the right, Sir!” 

“Name?” 

“Mr. Hartopp!” 

‘‘Hartopp! Ah! to be sure, Hartopp. Ilis po- 
litical opinions, I think are (ventures at a guess) 
enlightened !” 

Lan»vapy. “ Very much so, Sir. 
topp is highly respected.” 

Warre. “The chief municipal officer of a 
town so thriving—fine shops and much ]4ate- 
glass—must march with the times. I think I 
have heard that Mr. Hartopp promotes the 
spread of intelligence and the propagation of 
knowledge.” 

LanpLapy (rather puzzled). “I dare say, 
Sir. The Mayor takes great interest in the 
Gatesboro’ Athenxum and Literary Institute.” 

Waire. “Exactly what I should have pre- 
sumed from his character and station. I will 
detain you no longer, ma’am” (Duke of Beau- 
fort bow). ‘The landlady descended the stairs. 
Was her guest a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the town at the next election? March 
with the times—spread of intelligence! All 
sandidates she ever knew had that way of ex- 
pressing themselves— March” and * Spread.” 
Not an address had parliamentary aspirant put 
forth to the freemen and electors of Gateshoro’, 
but what “ March” had been introduced by the 
candidate, and “ Spread” been suggested by the 
committee. Still she thought that her guest, 
upon the whole, looked and bowed more like 
a member of the Upper House. Perhaps one 
of the amiable though occasionally prosy pecrs 
who devote the tecth of wisdom to the cracking 
of those very hard nuts—‘‘ How to edueate the 
masses,” ‘* What to do with our criminals,” and 
such like problems, upon which already have 
been broken so many jawbones tough as that 
with which Samson slew the Philistines. 

“ Oh, grandfather,” sighed Sophy, “‘ what are 
you about? We shall be ruined—you too, who 
are so careful not to get into debt. And what 
have we left to pay the people here ?” 

“Sir Isaac! and this!” returned the Come- 
dian, touching his forehead. ‘Do not alarm 
yourself—stay here and repose—and don’t let 
Sir Isaac out of the room on any account !” 

He took off his hat, brushed the nap carefully 
with his sleeve, replaced it on his head—not 
jauntily aside —not like a jeune premier, but 
with equilateral brims, and in composed fashion, 
like a pére noble—then, making a sign to Sir 
Isaac to rest quiet, he passed to the door ; there 
he halted, and turning toward Sophy, and incet- 
ing her wistful eyes, his own eye moistened. 
“Ah!” he murmured, “ Heaven grant I may 
succeed now, for if I do, then you shall indeed 
be a little lady!” 

He was gone. 
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AN OLD MAID’S ROMANCE. 


In every life—even the quietest, even the least 
disturbed and eventful—there must surely be son 
little vein of romance, some golden vein in the 
earthy ore, if we might be permitted to trace it in 
the sunshine. I do not like to think that any of 
the thousand throbbing, hoping, fearing hearts I 
meet can be all clay, all indurated selfishness; the 
hardest, most unpromising people, for aught we 
know, may have acted long romances in their own 
proper persons, and have grown cold and passive 
after them to a degree that would lead one to be- 
lieve they had never felt. 

There was Miss Fernley of the Bankside, for in- 
stance, a maiden lady of immense antiquity, whom 
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we used to visit when I was a little girl. She 
lived in a large, genteel, red-brick house, inclosed 
in a stiff garden, with a great iron gate guarded 
by grim stone lions on either side. Miss Fernley 
was precision and neatness personified, but her 
parlor was intolerably dull and gloomy ; moreover, 
it was infested with three of the surliest cats I 
ever knew, and a parrot, the most vixenish of its 
race. Iremember with awe the solemn tea-par- 
ties, to which all the children of her acquaintance 
were annually invited. Depression fell on my 
spirits as the gate clanged behind me; by the time 
my bonnet and cloak were taken off I was rigid ; and 
when I was sat down on a stool, at a considerable 
distance from the fire, but within reach of the cats, 
I was petrified into stupidity for the rest of the 
night. Miss Fernley delighted in me accordingly ; 
she was accustomed to say to my mother that “I 
was such a quiet, prettily-behaved child ;” and in 
consequence she often sent for me to spend the 
afternoon on Saturday half-holiday, giving as a 
reason that she liked company. 

Miss Fernley’s parlor never underwent any 
change. If one of her pets died, it was replaced 
by another of the same sex and color. All the 
cats were king-cats, and gray—and they did spit 
sometimes! The wainscot was painted drab ; the 
straight-backed, slender-legged chairs always stood 
primly up by the walls; the heavy sofa preserved 
its angle by the fireside as if it were fastened to 
the floor; and the discordant old piano was for 
ever open. I used to perform upon it a line and 
aud a half of ‘‘ Paddy Carey,” the only tune I 
knew without music, every time I went. Later 
in life, I did the ‘“‘Caliph of Bagdad,” and the 
* Battle of Prague,’ to Miss Fernley’s delight ; 
and I remember her once singing to me, with the 
remains of a very sweet voice, ‘The Woodpecker 
tapping,” and a little Spanish air. 

There were two circular portraits in this room 
of Miss Fernley’s brothers, both in uniform; the 
elder had been drowned at sea, and the younger 
killed at the battle of Talavera. She loved dearly 
to talk of these two brothers, when once she had 
begun to be confidential, and would quote a great 
deal of poetry in her narrative of their histories ; I 
believe she grew to love me for the interest with 
which I always listened to the oft-told tales. It 
probably never occurred to me until some years 
later to think whether she were a pretty or an ugly 
old lady ; she was tall, thin, stiff; scantily dressed 
in silks of a uniform cloud-color, with a lofty- 
crowned cap with a good many white bows; she 
Ww a frill of fine rich lace about her neck, and 
rules at her wrists when nobody else did, and had 
a particularly precise and almost courtly air—I 
should say she was proud; and one bit of ceremony 
always observed by me to the day of her death 
vas, never to sit in her presence until invited to do 
so. She made many remarks on the manners of 
her young friends, and always said that familiarity 











was vulgar. 

The way I became acquainted with the life-ro- 
mance of this gray, lonely old lady was as follows. 
She invited me to take up my abode at her house 
for a weck when I was about sixteen, to be com- 
pany for three madcap girls, her nieces, and daugh- 
ters of the younger brother whose portrait deco- 
rated the dismal parlor. Their exuberant spirits 
were very trying to Miss Fernley; they outraged 
the cateby dressing them up in night-caps and 
pocket-handkerchiefs; they taught the parrot to be 
impertinent, broke the strings of the old piano, 
whistled as they went up and down stairs, and 
danced threesome reels in the hall, to the great 
seandal of the primmy old serving-man and serv- 
inzg-woman. 

One long, wet day their pranks went beyond all 
bounds; they wanted to act a play in the draw- 
ing-room, and to bribe them from their intention, 
Miss Fernley gave them the key of a great lum- 
ber-room, and bade them go and ransack the chests 
of ancient apparel therein contained for amuse- 
ment. Up we all accordingly went. Out upon 
the dusty floor, with screams of laughter, the wild 
girls tossed armfuls of garments of all degrees of 
hideousness and antiquity, startled sometimes by 
a moth fluttering out from the heaps, and arrested 
often by the sight of some article of attire more 
curious than the rest. One of them—Tettie, the 
youngest—lit upon a sack of crimson silk, and im- 
mediately cried out that she would dress up, and 
astonish Aunt Jeanie. Her costume, when com- 
pleted, was rather incongruous; but a quaint old 
mirror against the wall showed her a very pretty, 
if fantastic figure, draped in the crimson sack, with 
amber-satin petticoat, and a black Spanish hat, 
with a plume shading down over her golden hair. 
Lettie Fernley was a bright-complexioned Scotch 
lassie ; and as she walked a stately step before the 
glass, you might have thought her a court-beauty 
of fifty years ago stepped down out of a picture- 
frame. 

Meantime the eldest sister had been pursuing 
her investigations into the depths of a huge black 
trunk, and drew forth a packet of letters tied round 
with a faded rose-color ribbon. ‘* What have we 
here ?’’ cried she; ‘*a mystery, a romance ; some- 
body’s old love-letters !” 

In an instant Lettie, still in the crimson sack, 
vas down on her knees by her sister, full of vivid 
curiosity, 

‘Gently, gently,” said the other, turning aside 
her impatient fingers; “let us consider a moment 
before we disturb old memories. What hand traced 
these discolored characters? Is the hand dust yet, 
or only slow and heavy with the dead weight of 
age ?” 

** Have done with your speculations, Minta, and 
let the letters speak for themselves,” interrupted 
Lettie, eagerly. 

Minta loosened the string, and divided the pack- 
et carefully, A piece of printed paper fell to the 














floor: it was a column cut from a newspaper; the 
story of a grect battle, and an incomplete list of 
killed and wounded. : 

**Let us lay that aside till we seek a clew for 
it—till we see whose name on that list is connect- 
ed with these letters,” suggested Minta; and we 





all approached our heads close together to read the 
faded yellow pages. The first letter was written 
from a vicarage-house in Cumberland, and bore 
date half a century ago; the writer was one Fran- 
cis Lucas. We had never heard the name before ; 
but we conned the lines lingeringly and with inter- 
est, for they were such as all hearts echo to—warm, 
loving, tender. 

**Francis Lucas, whoever you may have been, 
one thing is sure,” said Minta, as she read: ‘* you 
were a gentleman and a true knight of dames. I 
can picture to myself the blushing face that fifty 
years ago bent over these lines, and laid their sweet 





promises away in a heart as worthy as your own.” 

We paused long over that letter; for its speech 
was so full of life and love and hope, that we were 
loth to put it away among the things of the past— 
almost as loth as must have been the “ darling 
mouse” to whom it was addressed : it still breathed 
the same old song of love and trust which is never 
out of date, and sounded as true as earnest passion 
ever does. There were seven letters with the date 
from that vicarage among the Cumberland Fells; 
the last spoke of a speedy meeting in words that 
thrilled all our maiden pulses. 

“Oh, Francis Lucas, I hope you were happy 
with your ‘faithful heart!” cried Lettie. I hope 
you live yet in a green old age together among 
those wild, bleak hills!’ 

The next letter was written after an interval of 
two months, in May, 17—. Francis Lucas was 
then a volunteer in the army in Flanders ; and his 
bright, clad words reflected the high courage which 
he knew ‘‘ would make his darling love him more,” 
Those were his words. ‘There was but one other; 
it was very short, written on the eve of battle, and 
it was the last. 

“Oh, Minta, I could weep for that ‘ faithful 
heart,’ said Lettie, with tears in her eyes. ‘* Look 
at the list now; it is no longer a sealed page to us; 
there is his name—‘ Francis Lucas, killed.’ There 
the story ends.” 

‘** But the ‘dear mouse,’ the ‘ faithful heart,’ who 
is that ?” asked Minta, turning the yellow paper 
over, while Lettie idly twisted the ribbon that had 
tied the letters together; ‘‘ who can it be?” TI 
moisture cleared from our eyes slowly ; more than 
one great tear rolled down my checks, 

‘It is Aunt Jeanie—Aunt Jeanie !” suddenly ex- 
claimed the second sister, who had read in silence. 
“You remember he says * darling Jean’ in the first 
letter.” 

‘*Aunt Jeanie!” echoed Lettie. ‘Oh, I wish 
we had not been so curious ; it was very wrong of 
us!” 

‘*But who could have thought there had ever 
been a love-story in her quiet life?” said Minta, 
“TIow beautiful and how nice she must have 
been! I dare say she might have been married 
and over again.” 

‘*T am glad she was not. I shall like to think 
of her as Francis Lucas’s ‘faithful heart’ better 
than as the richest lady in the land.” 

**And so shall I; and oh, Minta, how we have 
plagued her! Help me off with this red thing,” 
said Lettie, pulling at the crimson sack, * It 
would be profanation to go to her jesting, after 
what we have just found out. Dear Aunt Jeanie! 
If she has had a faithful heart, she must have had 
a suffering one, too.” 

The door opened softly, and Miss Fernley looked 
in. ‘Children, you are so quiet, I am sure yoy 
must be in mischief,” said she, in her gentle voice. 
She came among us, and looked over Minta’s shoul- 
der, as she sat on the floor, with all the papers scat- 
tered in her lap; stooping, she took up the strip of 
newspaper, and gazed at it through her spectacles, 
I saw her lip quiver, and her hands tremble. 

“Where did you find these letters, children? 
You should not have opened that black trunk,” 


“Give them tome! Have you 
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said she, hastily. 
read them ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Jeanie,” replied Lettie, penitently. 
The old lady took them from Minta’s hand with- 
out another word, and left us to our researches ; 
but we had seen enough for one morning, and 
quickly restored the old dresses to their dusty re- 
ceptacles, and left them to the moths and the spi- 
ders. 

When we descended to the parlor, rather sub- 
dued, and ashamed of our curiosity, we found Miss 
Fernley rummaging in an ancient Japan cabinet ; 
she brought out two miniatures, and showed them 
to us; one was Francis Lucas, a young, gay-look- 
ing soldier, the other was herself. The latter bore 
a marked resemblance to Lettie, only it was softer 
and more refined in expression. Then she told us 
her love-story—how she was to have married Fran- 
cis Lueas on his return from that fatal campaign, 
and how she had consecrated to him, in life and 
death, her faithful heart. 

“Oh, Aunt Jeanie, I may be like you in the 
face, but if I were to live to be a hundred, I should 
never be as good or as kind as you are!” cried Let- 
tic, as she finished. And this was the romance of 
old Miss Fernley’s youth. 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HOME OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Hawortn, September 7, 1957. 

On arriving at Bradford, one of the most popu- 
lous and smoky of the many populous and smoky 
manufacturing towns of Yorkshire, I was told 
that Haworth was but ten miles distant ; and pre- 
ferring to make the journey on foot, soon found my- 
self beyond the suburbs of the town, and out of 
the suffocating influence of its smoke. The first 
thing to be done was to find which was the Ha- 
worth road, and to this end I made inquiries of a 
native respecting the locality of the Mecca of my 
pilgrimage — Haworth, the home of Charlotte 
Bronté. 

‘*T know nowt of it,” he replied, and then beck- 
oning to some of his companions informed them 
that ‘* ta young man wanted to find out more than 
| he could tell him of himsel.” So I again asked 
| which was the road to Haworth, 
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‘* Haworth ?— Haworth ?” said native No. 2, 


doubtingly. “I doan’t know nowt of it; but p’raps 
you mean Otley ?” 

No, I assured him I did not mean Otley, but 
Haworth, a village about ten miles from Bradford. 
At this they all shook their heads, and a third na- 
tive suggested Skipton; but the suggestion was 
not received with favor, Fearing that my pro- 
nunciation of the name might not be correct, I 
asked if they knew of Hayworth; but they did 
not know Hayworth. 

Perhaps they knew Hyworth? No, they were 
equally ignorant of Hyworth. It might be Hee- 
worth, I suggested ; but they had not the remotest 
idea of Heeworth. I then tried Howorth without 
effect, and even went so far in the list of vowel 
sounds as to feebly articulate Huworth. Here one 
of the natives who had been for some time in a deep 
brown study, said that p’raps the gentleman meant 
Hiorth. I said it was very probable, and the speak- 
er adding something about Horth on the moors, I 
assured him that it was the place, and received 
directions to go two miles or more to the Bar-gate, 
and then turn short to the left, while one senten- 
tious native made a general observation to the 
effect that if a body wanted to go to Horth, why 
didn't a body say he wanted to go to Horth at 
once’t and be done with it, apparently quite ob- 
livious of the fact that the body had been trying 
very hard to say so for some time. 

rhis part of Yorkshire consists of a succession 
of rolling hills, highly enltivated but destitute of 
foliage, and unpleasantly bare and naked. = ‘The 
different farms are divided by fences of dark stone 
that stretch along the hill-sides in dismal black 
lines, cutting them up into little squares and giv- 
ing quite a sombre aspect to a landscape already 
sufficiently dull and dreary. ‘The houses also add 
to the peculiar cflect of the scene, being built of a 
sullen brown stone, and standing, or rather crouch- 
ing, in low clusters of half a dozen each, as though 
they feared being left si 
posed hills. But while this mutual propinquity de- 
stroy’s all idea of rural retirement, the houses are at 
one 


ugly and alone on the ex- 





the same time not sufficiently numerous in any 
place to form a village, as each row is a mile or 
more distant from its next neighbor. Yet with 
all these unprepossessing features there is some- 





thing strangely attractive in the s 
merous hills and dales constantly assuming new as- 
pects as you walk along the tortuous road. Now 
you catch glimpses of long narrow valleys, and 
the next moment find yourself quite surrounded by 
rising slopes of cultivated ground. Now you spy 
a church perched in some lonely position on a dis- 
tant hill-side. or one of the rows of little cottages, 
before alluded to, and then glancing before you, a 
broad brown space among the green fields in the 
distance tells you that you are approaching the 
famous moors of Haworth. As you pass over one 
of those glorious dun moors, with its richly varic- 
gated carpet of flowers, 

| you, in which Haworth forms the « 
raction, but which even without this is worthy of 
the highest praise. 

It was toward evening that I arrived at this 
point, and throwing myself down on a bank of 
flowery heather, on the very brink of a moor over 
which Charlotte Bronté and her sisters had often 
tripped, I gazed with surprised delight upon the 
exquisite scene. Beneath me was a long, green 
valley, stretching to the east, dotted with farm- 
houses and churches, while at the distance of 
about five miles were plainly visible the smoky 
chimneys of the manufacturing town of Keighley. 
Ona the opposite side, the hill-slope presented a sue- 
cession of cultivated fields; while a little to the 
west another hill projected out into the valley, 
which here turned a sharp angle in a southerly di- 
rection. On this hill, and about half way to the 
summit, lay the village of Haworth, rising up from 
the valley in one steep street, and crowned with 
the tower of the parish church. Being built of 
the dull brown stone so prevalent in this region, 
and the houses connected with each other so as to 
appear at the distance as one long unit of building, 
the whole affair looked like some huge saurian 
monster, who was creeping up the hill-side, with 
his head near the top and his tail floundering at 
the base. Once that toad-like monster had a pre- 
cious jewel in its head, and you can yet see the 
casket. It is an old clumsy house, the highest in 
the village, and discernible for miles—Haworth 
Parsonage, where Charlotte Bronté lived and died. 

It had been cloudy and lowering during the day, 
and as I admired the scene, which even under these 
disadvantages was truly beautiful, the sun, as he 
declined toward the west, threw out spears of light 
through a rift in the clouds, and they fell with full 
force upon the village of Haworth, while the sur- 
rounding country lay in deep shade. For several 
minutes the light lingered around the old church, 
and hovered over the now famous parsonage, and 
then died away, not to return until, in renewed 
glory, it would shine the next morning from the 
east; and this little incident seemed like an em- 
blem of the life of the marvelous woman of that vil- 
lage—Charlotte Bronté, 

Passing up the long, steep street of the village, I 
wended my way to the Black Bull Inn, the same 
in which poor Branwell Bronté entertained with 
his boyish wit so many a wearied traveler. On 
the way I was slightly alarmed by hearing a fear- 
ful noise directly behind me, as of the tramp of a 
heavy charge of cavalry. Stepping quickly to one 
side, to avoid the impending danger, I looked be- 
hind, and found that the much-ado-about-nothing 
proceeded only from a parcel of children who were 
following me up hill, all wearing heavy wooden 
clogs, which created a tremendous clatter, each 
little toddling infant making as much noise as a 
mounted dragoon. It is true that strangers now 
frequently visit Haworth to do homage at the 
shrine of departed genius, yet they are not so famil- 
iar as to avoid notice; the juvenile Haworthians 
seem to think that stranger is a holy name, and 
that its bearer should receive due attention. Con- 
sequently I was escorted in state to my inn by 
the entire tribe with a noise as of the tramp of a 
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mighty army, while infantile heralds announced 
my advent by running before my face and cry- 
ing out, ‘*Mother, here’s a man! Look at ta 
man !” 

The next morning was Sunday, and at the par- 
ish church I heard an able discourse from Mr. 
Nicholls, the husband of Charlotte Bronté. He is 
a man in the prime of manhood, reserved and dig- 
nified in manners (indeed too much so to obtain a 
local popularity), and preaches a sound, forcible, 
and by no means sleepy sermon. In the afternoon 
he read the service, and during the singing of the 
hymn I observed an old man, with a preposterous- 
ly big white neckcloth, burying up his face to the 
nose, walk feebly up the aisle, his hand shading his 
eyes as he slowly picked his steps. He was dressed 
in a black gown, and as he ascended the pulpit I 
knew at once that he was the venerable father of 
Ellis, Acton, and Currer Bell—the Rev. Mr. Vronté. 
He chose for his text a few verses from the Lam- 
entations of Jeremiah, and proceeded to give ex- 
tempore paraphrases or explanations of cach pas- 
sage, using no notes whatever. I could not but be 
surprised with the fluency and cloquence of the 
language of this reverend octogenarian, and could 
not but feel affected by the quiet earnestness of his 
manner. Mr. Bronté preaches regularly once on 
each Sabbath, and his congregation maintain for 
him the strongest affection. An unfavorable im- 
pression seems to exist in America in regard to this 
gentleman, in consequence of the description of his 
personal characteristics in Mrs. Gaskell's life of 
his daughter, but no such impression exists among 
those who know him best. Though so old, he yet 
takes the greatest interest in passing events; and 
at an interview I subsequently had with him, he 
exhibited an acquaintance with the minutia of 
American politics that was really surprising. le 
is an enthusiastic admirer of our country and her 
institutions, and, as such, expressed himecif in no 
measured terms. 

Stopping into a little stationery store to make 
a few purchases, I entered into conversation with 
the proprietor, who has known the Brontés, and 
especially Charlotte, long and intimately, and is 
several times referred to in her memoirs ; indeed 
Miss Bronté, in a letter to Mrs. Gaskell, mentions 
him as her ‘‘ one friend in Haworth.” With this 
gentleman I strolled over the moors behind the 
parsonage, along the same path over which the 
three sisters had so often strolled together. When 
the other two sisters had passed away Charlotte 
still came out to take her lonely walk, day after 
day, upon the long, cold moors, And beautiful, 
as well as grand, they are, indeed. Instead of the 
vast, desolate spaces we generally imagine, they 
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an immense slope, carpeted with 


present to view 
the delicate purple heath-flowers, with here and 
there a gay buttercup varying the general tint. 
Dark blue bilberries grow around in abundance, 
and if you look closely on the ground you will see 
bright green patches of moss, through which spring 
up the spray-like leaves of the wild fern, Often- 
times the wind passing over the moor plays with 
the gay heather-bells, and they gently wave to and 
fro like nodding plumes, Far away stretch long, 
green valleys of cultivated fields, while beyoud 
these are hich hills, some covered with other moors, 
while some are viriegated with fields of green vrass 
and yellow grain, The wind in the warmest sum. 
mer days is always cool, and the air fresh, No 
wonder, then, that the Bronté sisters loved the 
moors, 

“T have often met Charlotte here,” said my 
friend, “ when, after the death of her sisters, she 
walked here alone, wrapped in meditation. %he 
was very short-sighted, and I would step aside a 
few feet so as not to disturb her; but she used to 
say afterward that she always wanted me to speak 
to her when I met her thus, for one friendly word 
was worth more to her than the idea she might be 
at the moment revolving in her mind.” 

It was this gentleman on whom devolved the 
melancholy duty of informing some of her friends 
of her death, and the following letter, dated from 
Ambleside, April, 1855, was written to him by 
Miss Martineau on receiving the sad informa. 
tion: 











** Srn,—I am deeply indebted to you for your kindness 
in informing me of my poor friend's departure. It is 
seldom that I use the word ‘ poor,’ which has now s#lip- 
ped from my pen; but she eo loved life, her lot was so 
singular in surviving 60 many of her family, and I trust 
so happy at last in having formed new ties, that I did 
hope for longer life for her, though I often feared that 
it could hardly be. If you would do me the kindness to 
furnish me with a few particulars of her later years I 
should be most thankful. She had not written for so 
long that I do not know the name of her husband or 
any thing concerning her for above two years. T have 
often inquired but could never learn where she was liv 
ing after her marriage, and knowing neither her name 
nor place of abode I was helpless. 

**You may possibly be aware that I am fast following 
her; I am mortally ill, and my departure is only a ques- 
tion of hours or months. In these circumstances, and 
while making my arrangements in regard to my papers, 
etc., perhaps I may be permitted to inquire whether my 
letters to C, B. have been preserved, and if they 
tant I shall be thankful to have them returned to me, or, 
should I be gone, to my executor, 

. *. * - . * . 








rC OX. 


* Will you have the goodness to offer my respects and 
assurances to Mr. Bronte? To C. B.'s hu-band:I really 
dare not send any mcssa —sO deep is Iny sense of his 
bereavement in the loss of such sa woman. Vast as was 
her genius, and infinitely as I admired it, I 
more her integrity and unspoiled uprightn 
ty, and sense. She was a noble woman, si 
ill can spare. 


honored vet 
. simptici- 


th as socicty 


“Tam, Sir, truly your obliged 
“TI, Martingav.” 

Haworth is now frequently visited by strangers, 
who come to see the humble tomb of the greatest 
female author of the century. The Duke of Dev- 
onshire was here the other day, and several Amer- 
icans have found their way to this retired village ; 
and there can be no doubt that the tomb of Char- 
lotte Bronté will become one of those “‘ Meccas of 
the mind’ to which all true admirers of genius 
must make a pilgrimage. 
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THE JOLLY BOARDING-HOUSE. 


WANTED—A BOARDING-HOUSE.* 


Mr. Tuomas BetLer Geyy has lately attempt- 
ed, with creditable success, to fill a void in our de- 
scriptive literature by writing a “ Physiology of 
New York Boarding-Houses.” The topic is ample ; 
the audience equally so. The Boarding-house is 
one of the most striking institutions of this metro- 
politan city, and every body has had, has, or will 
have, an interest in their physiology. 

Mr. Gunn divides his boarding-houses into sev- 
eral categories, distinguished by adjectives, as the 
private, the fashionable, the dirty, the serious, the 
theatrical, the mean, the cheap, the tip-top, the 
drinking, ete., etc. ; and again by nationalities, as 
the Bostonian, the Southern, the English, the 
French, the German, the Irish, and the Chinese, 
anatomizing each with elaborate care. This clas- 
sification is amusingly carried out; every reader 
will recognize old acquaintances in the establish- 
ments sketched under the various heads. But as 
there is no individual whose character can be 
sketched by a single epithet, so there is no board- 
ing-house whose portrait might not have been prop- 
erly given under several heads. Some of the fash- 
ionable boarding-houses are also mean, most of the 
cheap are not addicted to the Maine Law, all the 
French are theatrical, and the Irish are dirty. 

As a general rule,a young man arriving in New 
York to seek his fortune—as most of our leading 
men have done—goes through a course of board- 
ing-houses. 


#3 
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AN ARTIST'S BOARDING-HOUSE, 


His first experience is in a cheap house, proba- 
bly kept by a lady of German or Down-East na- 
tivity. He has a hall bedroom furnished with a 
shelf fucetiously called a bed, an oblong table two 
feet long, two chairs, and a spittoon. He looks out 
upon a forest of dirty brown tiles. His bed lacks 
blankets; the sheets are pieced and torn; one of 
the chairs is unsound. Meals in such a house are 
funereal ceremonies. The staple food is tough 
steak sawed into fragments by the landlady; this 
is eaten in solemn silence, in mourning for the 
meal, A boarder who speaks, save to Biddy, is 
instantly frowned upon by the Southern gent in 
the shipping line, stared at by the Western gent 
in the pork business, and emphatically put down 
by severe glances from the lady, whose husband is 
in California—the girls, who are cousins of the land- 
lady—and the poor boarder, who is known as having 
lived sixteen years in the house, and who looks 
like it. Breakfast is composed of steak, warm 
water with a flavor of bad coffee hovering over it, 
chunks of unleavened bread, and butter which is 
half-way cheese. Dinner is steak, as before, veal 
or roast beef, the latter in such extraordinary cuts 
that one is forced to the conclusion that a deform- 
ed ox has been sacrificed for the repast, pie—caten 
with a knife and cheese, but no fork—and perhaps 


* Tur Puysto.logy or New York BoarprnGe-Ilovses, 
by T. Butler Guon, with Illustrations by Bellew, A. R. 
New York: Mason Brothers, 


Ward, and the Author. 





THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER. 
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a cup of tepid water discolored 
with tea-leaves and chalk. 

After tea (which meal need not 
be described) there is an awful 
meeting of the boarders in the 
“drawing-room.” The young 
man from the country tries to 
make the party sociable, but is 
severely put down by the com- 
bined force of the establishment. 
The ladies enjoy a little private 
conversation, apparently unfit 
for male ears ; the men talk mon- 
ey, stocks, and dry goods at the 
other end ofthe room. But half 
an hour of this entertainment 
suffices; the parties soon ad- 
journ to their respective rooms, 
and meet no more that day. 

The mistress of this house is 
an awful personage. This wri- 
ter believes that it would be un- 
safe for a defaulting boarder to 
spend ten minutes with her in 
private if the door were locked. 
She'would Burdell him. Scarce- 
ly less perilous is it to appeal to her in mitigation 
of the dinners or the chamber service. A remark 
to the effect that one towel a fortnight is short al- 
lowance, has been known to bring on a scene of the 
most frightful character. A boarder who expos- 
tulated with her on the steak question was instant- 
ly told he was a ‘‘ mean feller,’’ and he'd ** best 
clear out.” Indeed, any remark from the occupant 
of a hall bedroom is usually 
resented by this class of lady. 
In her opinion, such persons 
have no clear right to exist, 
much less to talk. 

When the new-comer be- 
comes disgusted with the 
cheap boarding - house, he 
usually moves to a higher 
establishment, somewhere 
between Bleecker and Four- 
teenth streets. This is not 
strictly a cheap house; he 
pays, for a small room and 
partial board, say seven dol- 
lars a week. He is lodged 
very high up. The bed is hard, but adequately 
furnished with blankets; the room is clean. Bid- 
dy often wears shoes and stockings, and occasion- 
ally washes herself. The meals are wholesome ; 
steak is not served more than once a day ; chops 
have been known to appear at breakfast, likewise 
fish. The mistress does not invariably assume an 
attitude of defiance when spoken to by a boarder. 
She has been known to be sympa- 
thetic, and even tender. 

The law of this establishment is | 
that you must make love to some 
one init. Five young ladies—all 
eligible, so far as looks and mor- 
als are concerned—keep a stand- 





troubled with a jealous husband, fre- 
quently receives visits in the landlady’s 
private parlor, whose door is inexorably 
closed to poor P. " 

The boarders in this house are com- 
posed of two classes—the sociable and 
the unsociable. The sociables consist of 
the ladies who are not in society, and 
who therefore admit the existence of the 
gentlemen boarders; the unsociables, 
who are divided into several sets, con- 
sist of persons of both sexes whose sta- 
tion in life debars them from a knowl- 
edge of the existence of their fellow- 
boarders. Some of these last are of high 
descent ; they live in a boarding-house 
while their mansion is being made ready, 
that is, earned and paid for. Add to 
these some exclusive young gentlemen 
—usually foreigners—who don’t want to 
be bored ‘with the people of the house,” 
and you have an idea of the unsociables 
of the first-class boarding-house. 

This house is conducted on “‘ gentlemanly prin- 
ciples,’ which means that you may live in it for 
some time without paying your bill, Our young 
man, who pays #12 a week for a very diminutive 
room, discovers before he has been long in the 
house that he pays not only for himself, but like- 
wise for several other boarders, who sponge upon 
the landlady. 

For the first-class boarding-house is naturally 











AN IRISH LANDLADY. 





ing net floating from the windows. 
Some of them are the landlady’s 
daughters; others are boarders, 
and the business of their life is to 
expose the wiles by which the 
‘** boarding-house woman tries to 
get her daughters off.” But they 
are all fast friends as against a 
bachelor who refuses to flirt, or at 
least to take them to the opera. 
A stout-hearted man, in a house 
of this kind, once tried to avoid the 
entangling acquaintance of “the ladies.” They 
cajoled him, they ogled him, they talked at him ; 
when he went to his room in the evening he found 
two of them there mending his shirts; Lucy said 
in his hearing that he was smitten with Fanny, 
who; with a laugh, avowed that she knew he pre- 
ferred Emma, who gave him up to Mary; but when 
this had gone on for a month, and he was still ob- 
durate, they cut him dead, filled his 
bed with peanut-shells, cribbed his 
towels, hid this tooth- brush in his 
boots, forgot to help him at table, and 
persecuted him in so many ingenious 
ways, that the poor wretch dreamed 
he was served up at dinner for the 
young ladies’ lunch, and incontinent- 
ly fled. 

When our young man—having ei- 
ther fled in this manner, or escaped 
the doom of an engagement with his 
landlady’s daughter — has emanci- 
pated himself from the middle-class 
boarding - house, he will, if his means have in- 
creased, betake himself to a first-class establish- 
ment. Here his world will change. 

The landlady is a stern personage with an aqui- 
line nose, who is descended from an ancient Knick- 
erbocker family. She regrets to hear that the 
Snooks have been received into society, in conse- 
quence of their moving to the Avenue; and ob- 








AN UP-TOWN LANDLADY. 





serves that she remembers Snooks waiting in the 
basement to see her 
father. She is very 
severe upon the Miss 
Smiths for their levi- 
ty of deportment, and 
illustrates her senti- 
ment by remarking 
that when the Miss 





Browns, who once 
| lived with her, were 
} found on the baleony 
at a quarter past elev- 
en with a young man, 
they were notified 
next day that their 
rooms were wanted. 
Not that this worthy 
woman is a Puritan. 
Mrs. Periwig, who has 
been a boarder of hers 
for years, and who is 





trie. Thoselazy, good-for-nothing scoundrels, who 
do nothing for a living, or 
hang on the skirts of a pro- 
fession or trade in order to 
call themselves by some pro- 
fessional title, who spend all 
the money they get on their 
dress, and pursue a system- 
atic course of robbery, swind- 
ling, and lying, are not as 
plentiful in New York as in 
the great European cities; 
but there are some of them 
here, and they are generally 
te be found in first-class 
boarding-houses. They are, 
when they first arrive, the li- 
ons of the establishment. They dress well; they 
talk well; they amuse the ladies; they go into a 
sort of society ; they know the names of people in 
the world; they have contingent remainders in Ire- 
land, fat expectations in Germany, proximate suc- 
cessions in Louisiana. They pay their first bill, in- 
cluding wine ; and that is the last the 
landlady ever sees of their money. 
Her next appeal for money is cava- 
lierly set aside; the next met by an al- 
lusion to a remittance which has gone 
astray ; the next by an insolent men- 
ace; and the dignity of the cheralier 
obliges him to cut his importunate 
creditor the week afterward. But he 
does not leave the house. A man of 
his sort can not suit himself in a day. 
It takes him a week to find another 
boarding-house ; meanwhile he feasts 
at his victim’s expense, and heads an 
opposition against her. He remarks 
upon the insufficiency of the dinner ; 
he denounces the Worcestershire as 
spurious; he draws attention to the 
poor quality of the beef; he asks for 
pudding in order to leave it on his 
plate with a faugh! of disgust ; he 
makes the company roar at the blun- 
ders in which he detects the waiters; he moralizes 
of an evening on the proverbial rapacity of board- 
ing-house keepers. This is his revenge on the poor 
woman who has ventured to object to keeping him 
gratis. 

Truly, such creatures make us forgive boarding- 
house mistresses for the faults which are proverbial 
among them. If they are rapacious 
—and many of them certainly are— 
are they not victims of rapacity? If 
they are mean—and from this fault 
it were hard to excuse them—what 
meaner thing than the conduct of 
many with whom they deal? If they 
are querulous, captious, vexatious, 
whose temper could be sweet under 
the provocations they must encoun- 
ter? 

Think, too, of the monstrous cru- 
elty of female lodgers in boarding- 
houses. Think of the feminine dex- 
terity with which they will contrive to detect the 
tender spot in their landlady’s cuticle, and wound 
her exactly there as often as the spirit of mis- 
chief seizes them! Think of the numberless lit- 
tle slights in word and act which they can and do 
inflict, without any male person ever perceiving 
them! For, mark you, women living in boarding- 
houses live in the belicf that they are victimized 
and outraged creatures, and that the landlady is 
the tyrant set over 
them ; no amount of 
kindness or attention 
will eradicate this be- 
lief from their mind; 
they enter the board- 
ing-house prepared to 
be maltreated, and 
they will not he 
cheated out of their 
maltreatment. They 
discount it in ad- 
vance; they read it 
in the regulations of 
the house, in the ar- 
rangement of 
room, in the diet, in 
the behavior of the 
servants, in the looks 
of the landlady, in the 
very handwriting of 


their | 


the resort of the higher order of chevaliers d'indus- - 











THE BOARDING-HOUSE WHERE THEY DRINK. 


the bill. And they take vengeance accordingly, 
with such ingenious skill that one could not wish 
one’s worst enemy a more bitter fate than to kcep 
a boarding-house for ladies. 

It is rare sport to watch a fair fight between a 
female lodger and an experienced boarding-house 
keeper. When Mrs. Brown of the great up-town 
boarding-house declared war against her lodger, 
Mrs. Smifflin, the first strategical movement was a 
flank march of the latter upon the pantry, in which 
Mrs. B. was discovered compounding ‘‘choice peach 
preserve” out of remnants at the bottom of old jars. 
Flushed with her discovery, Mrs. S. communicated 
it to the other lodgers, who arranged a plan of ac- 
tior At the breakfast-table, Mrs. S., in her sil- 
veriest tones, asked for ‘* some of that very nice 
peach preserve which she didn’t perceive on the 
table!’ 

Mrs. Brown was silent a moment, and a titter 
ran through the company. 

‘I’m very sorry, Mrs. Smifilin,” said she at last, 
with a quiet smile, ‘ but your little boy got at it 
last night and finished the jar.” 

This turned the laugh into a roar, and when 
Mrs. Brown added, in her cutting way, “I hope it 
won’t make the poor fellow sick !’’ Mrs. S. dash- 
ed from the room. Vanquished this time, she re- 


turned to the attack, and organized a very power- 
fu] opposition to the landlady. They did the wash- 
ing in the house at Mrs. Brown's; and one day 
Mrs. S. collected the lady lodgers in her room to 
bear witness of the disgraceful manner in which 
“her things were burned.” 


They were all cho- 





o “ so — ’ 


A FRENCH BOARDING-HOUSE, 


rusing Shame! when the door was flung open; a 
maid appeared, handed in some article of lady’s 
under-clothing, and said to Mrs. Smifflin, ‘ 

“Please m’m, missis wants to know if this be 
yours ; it’s marked Julia P. Stone.” 

This was a crusher, for Mrs. S. in former days 
had been engaged to a Mr. Stone, and, it seems, 
had presumed so far upon the engagement as to 
mark her clothes with her new name. She left the 
house directly. 

Men live in boarding-houses till they combine 
common sense and pecuniary nieans. Indeed, 
experience proves that boarding-house life is fa- 
vorable to matrimony; when the only serious 
change produced in a man’s establishment by mar- 
riage is the addition of an extra towel, and a sec- 
ond tooth-brush to the wash-stand, who would 
want to remain an old bachelor? Henry, who is 
smitten with Lucy, proposes, is accepted, and is 
married, whereupon ensue the following changes. 
Lucy moves out of her hall bedroom, adjoining 
that of her mother; Henry in like manner evacu- 
ates the hall bedroom opposite: both occupy a 
square room two pair front; and Henry henceforth 
pays Lucy’s board bill, instead of her father. No- 
thing more. This may he considered reducing 
matrimony to its simplest clements. 
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DON IGNACIO COMONFORT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC, 

WE present below a portrait and sketch of the 
distinguished statesman and general, Comonfort, 
President of Mexico. The portrait is taken from 
a photograph in Brady’s Gallery, where it is depos- 
ited by the gentleman to whom it was presented 
by the General. 

The career of this illustrious Mexican has at- 
tracted much attention of late, both in the United 
States and in Europe, while his own country is des- 
tined to receive an impress from his acts of patriot- 
ism and devotion to her service which will place 
him foremost on the list of benefactors of Mexico. 

Don Ignacio Comonfort was born in the beauti- 
ful city of Puebla, on the 12th of March, 1812. Ed- 
ucated with care in the same city, under the in- 
struction of able professors, he commenced his pub- 
lic career at an early age, with the reputation of a 
young man of agreeable, accomplished manners, 
fine abilities, and scholarship. His father, Colonel 
Don Mariano Comonfort, was a gentlemen of high 
standing, and of one of the most distinguished fam- 
ilies of Puebla; but having died when his son was 
just entering into manhood, Don Ignacio had the 
cares of a large estate thrown upon him, which re- 
quired his immediate attention. Yet he did not 
hesitate to take part in the struggle for liberal prin- 
ciples and to join in the movement to establish re- 
publican institutions on a firm basis. As early as 
1832 he became a captain of cavalry, and fought in 
the battle of San Augustin del Palmar, assisting 
also in the capture of his native city of Puebla. 
He was soon after at the siege of Mexico, and in 
the actions of Tacubaya, Casas Blancas, Zumpan- 
go, and San Lorenzo. Thus, while yet a mere boy, 
he gained distinction as a scholar and soldier, and 
established a character for himself without the ad- 
ventitious aid of friends. In the next year (1833) 
we find him occupied in the defense of Puebla, and 
also in the subsequent year. 

Comonfort, in 1838, was honored with the ap- 
pointment of Prefect and military commandant of 
the Prefectura of Tlapa, and for his important serv- 
ices thére he was created a lieutenant-colonel. 
While thus engaged, he was elected a member of 
Congress in 1842, which office he held for some 
time, and again returned to his former post in 
Tlapa, when he was promoted to a full colonelcy. 
Being elected in 1845 to Congress, he purchased an 
estate in the vicinity of the city of Mexico, with 
the intention of retiring from public life, but the 
design of General Paredes to establish a monarchy 
induced Comonfort to forego his private wishes, 
and he took part in the defeat of that General's 
machinations. Comonfort was thereupon elected 
Third Alcalde of the capital, and afterward, at the 
urgent solicitation of friends, resigned that office 
to become Prefect of the West of the State of Mex- 
ico: this office he relinquished a few months after 
upon his election for the third time to Congress. 
The war with the United States in 1846 and ‘47 
once more called him to the field, and as a soldier 
he responded to the call of his country. Fighting 
bravely in the valley, he was present and partici- 
pated in all the actions except the Battle of Con- 
treras (Padierna). After Santa Anna retired and 
dissolved the army, leaving the capital open to the 
Americans, Comonfort returned as Prefect of the 
West and commenced organizing guerrillas with 
which to commence another campaign. 

From these military duties, however, he was 
recalled to take his seat in Congress, then assem- 
bled at Querétaro, where a treaty of peace was be- 
ing concluded with the Americans. He was at this 
time elected a senator from the State of Puebla, and 
subsequently re-elected. The newly-created State 
of Guerrero, to the south of Mexico and Puebla, 
desired that Comonfort should become their repre- 
sentative, and accordingly, in 1851, he was elected 
to Congress from that State. The reforms de- 
manded in the public finances at this period re- 
quired that some gentleman of talents, experience, 
and probity should be especially charged with the 
supervision and important alterations in the Cus- 
tom-houses. For this arduous and delicate duty 
Comonfort was selected. He was first appointed 
Visitor and Administrator of the Port of Acapulco, 
and afterward transferred to the Custom-house of 
Mazatlan. It was proposed to extend his labors 
to the city of Vera Cruz; but this he declined for 
various reasons. Comonfort was again ordered to 
Acapulco, and while there, in 1853, Santa Anna re- 
turned to power upon the overthrow of the Consti- 
tution. 

The return of Santa Anna from exile to supreme 
power was the effect of an intrigue in which public 
opinion was not consulted, and which the Mexican 
nation witnessed in profound disgust. The polit- 
ical principles of Santa Anna, or, to speak correct- 
ly, the want of all principle in him, had long before 
estranged Comonfort from his side. To quarrel, 
therefore, with Comonfort was Santa Anna’s first 
object, in order to remove him from public employ- 
ment. Nor was Comonfort averse to a quarrel, as he 
had resolved, in conjunction with General Alvarez, 
to hurl the tyrant from his seat. While Comonfort 
was anxious for the prosperity of his country, San- 
ta Anna was only meditating self-aggrandizement 
and sordid plunder from amidst the ruins of his im- 
poverished native land. The first duty of every 
patriot was to crush the despot, and to that object 
Comonfort devoted his fame, his life, and his for- 
tune. 

The world now knows the result of the struggle 
that followed. Santa Anna attacked Acapulco, 
which Comonfort heroically defended with great 
disparity of means and resources. The courage 
and skill of the besieged foiled the efforts of the ty- 
rant, and in despair he resorted to the base propo- 
sal of a bribe, which Comonfort spurned with con- 
tempt. Santa Anna was repulsed, he retreated in 
disorder, and was routed in overw helming disaster. 
But Comonfort found his resources exhausted even 
in the hour of victory, with all the captured camp 
material and equipage of his routed enemy in his 
possession. To collect means wherewith to carry on 





the war, therefore, he repaired to New York, where 


he was enabled to replenish his exhausted stores. 
After spending several months in this city he re- 
turned to Acapulco, opened in person a brilliant 
campaign against Santa Anna, fought various san- 
guinary and victorious battles, and finally com- 
pelled the despot, in 1855, to abdicate and depart 
into exile. Comonfort soon after, by acclamation, 
became Provisional President of the Republic, to 
which exalted station he has recently been re- 
elected with great unanimity and to the entire 
satisfaction of the Mexican nation. 

Comonfort was for a moment unprepared for the 
revolt in the army, and, consequently, for the arm- 
ed resistance of the Church. But relying on public 
opinion to sustain him, and the liberality of patriot- 
ism for support, he soon was enabled by his energy, 
courage, and superior skill, to crush the formida- 
ble coalition. He promptly attacked their strong- 
hold of Puebla, and carried the city by storm; in- 
stantly reduced the officers to the ranks as com- 
mon soldiers, and confiscated some of the hoarded 
wealth of the Church to pay for the rashness of the 
monks, and to pension the families of the killed and 
wounded. The clemency of Comonfort was no less 
conspicuous than his courage had been, after the 
strife of arms was past. He pardoned all who im- 
plored his mercy, and declined the honors which 
a gratified people wished to bestow upon him. A 
laurel wreath, fit for a hero’s brow, was presented 
to him ; but he gracefully, and with much emotion, 
laid it upon the tomb of Avollos, a general who 
had just fallen in battle at his side. 

Rapidly augmenting the National Guard—the 
volunteer soldiery of the cities—the regular army 


was no longer formidable, while public opinion was 
with him and with his military prestige, which 
was invincible. This being done, Comonfort re- 
solved to crush the temporal power of the Church 
forever, while he held as sacred all that pertained 
to its spiritual attributes. Already had he swept 
off the overshadowing privileges of the clergy, and 
he now, by a decree, ordered the immediate sale of 
all their landed estate, rural and urban, declaring 
that so long as this land was in mortmain the pros- 
perity of the country would be paralyzed. Unawed 
by the clamor of the monks, and threatening exile 
to the priest who should hurl at him the thunders 
of excommunication, he had the proud satisfaction 
to find his measures popular with the people, and 
sustained by the wisest and best men of Mexico. 
But another sanguinary revolt, instituted by the 
clergy, ensued, which, after a bloody conflict, was 
again crushed: and thus has terminated one of the 
most memorable changes in the institutions of that 
country. 

It only rests with us to add a few words as to his 
personal characteristics. Being in the prime of 
life, in robust health, of a large and commanding 
figure, with amiability and mildness of manners, 
winning, and at all times agreeable, he possesses 
much personal popularity beyond his great achieve- 
ments. In military council he is careful, slow, at- 
tentive to every suggestion from every quarter, and 
laborious withal to learn whatever can be learned. 
In action he has much of the English ‘‘ dash’’—all 
energy, intrepidity, and headlong impetuosity. In 
every battle he has been under the heaviest fire ; 
and in every assault and storming-party he has led 
in person. Those who have seen him only in coun- 
cil can not realize his intrepidity in battle ; and 
those who have been only at his side in battle dis- 
trust his reputed calmness in council. But he has 
never blundered in a plan of action, nor has he ever 
been repulsed in leading an assault. It is remark- 




















| able that his campaigns have been conducted 


against the best disciplined troops, commanded by 
the most renowned generals, and supported, more- 
over, by the best material and resources; and it is 
equally remarkable that his victories have been at 
the times when his fortunes were supposed to be 
the most desperate. One secret of this was, that 
he never underrated his adversary, nor the perils 
of his own position; neither does he overestimate 
his opponent, and undervalue his own advantages. 
His most brilliant achievements were in the cam- 
paigns against Santa Anna, whose reputation is 
almost world-wide, and yet Comonfort did not hes- 
itate to open a campaign with vast odds and dispro- 
portionate means against him. Santa Anna spoke 
contemptuously of him, while Comonfort silently 
meditated, and in secret organized measures to ig- 
nominiously rout his opponent, whose bad combi- 
nations disclosed, amidst disaster, that he did not 
comprehend even the first principles of the art of 
war. But Comonfort did even more; for, with 
full knowledge of a military axiom to the contrary, 
he ventured to trust to the blunders of Santa Anna, 
and made some of his combinations on that basis. 
The result proved that his estimate of Santa Anna 
was correct, ina trumpet-tongue more contemptu- 
ous and complete than words could express. 

And why should not Comonfort, the young, who 
had never lost a battle, freely venture to measure 
the military genius of Santa Anna, the veteran of 
sixty, who had never gained one? True, Santa 
Anna had never failed in a revolution ofthis own 
creation; but Comonfort has neither failed in 
lattle, nor in revolution by him, nor in revolution 
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Tle has done all that Santa Anna 


against him. 
could do, and has achieved all that Santa Anna 


failed to accomplish. Above all, he has disgrace- 
fully defeated Santa Anna in two campaigns. 

An officer of the American army, writing from 
California, says: ‘‘I have seen something of Gen- 
eral Comonfort under difficulties. The stuff is in 
him to make a great commander. Had he been 
in Napoleon’s army he certainly would have satis- 
fied the Emperor’s first inquiry, viz., ‘Is he lucky ?’ 
Comonfort’s luck is prodigious. No adversary can 
ever trip or blunder without his making the most 
of it. Every general and statesman that has op- 
posed him has had the worst of it; and the great 
things which he has done with such insignificant 
means look like if it were all luck—almost a mira- 
cle. But those who know him well, know that it 
is his great ability to make the most of circum- 
stances as they arise.” 

In the cabinet, Comonfort is not only cautious 
but secret and even silent, in measures of greatest 
moment, as to his intentions. Thus when matur- 
ing his greatest reforms, leading members of Con- 
gress interrogated him as to his policy ; and when 
he was reserved, sent committee after committee of 
friends to learn his intentions, claiming the right 
to know. To all he replied that they should learn 
at the proper time. Their indignation did not dis- 
compose him; nor did their denunciations, although 
prejudicial, cause him to swerve from his course. 
When his generals urged him to drive out Congress 
at the point of the bayonet rather than have its 
clamor, Comonfort made no reply. It is now 
known that he bitterly deplored the ill-timed in- 
terference of the Liberal party, which at one time 
drove him almost to the point of resigning his high 
office. To a bosom friend, in a moment of confi- 
dence, he exclaimed, under much excitement: 
‘These gentlemen want me to disclose my plans, 
but Ican not. If they distrust my intentions be- 





fore my measures are prepared they will ruin all. 
How would it do to tell them of * * * * * * before 
I had sufficient troops in Morelia, in Querétaro, in 
Puebla, and in Ovisava, along with the garrison in 
the capital? It is impossible for a committee to 
keep a secret.” He was right; for when the storm 
came he was prepared for it. 

On another occasion he was conversing on the 
question of toleration of religion, a favorite meas- 
ure of the /uro party in Congress, then framing 
the new Constitution. ‘‘They wish me,” said 
Comonfort, ‘‘to express myself in favor of tolera- 
tion, although Rosa (Minister of Foreign Affairs) 
and Lafragua (Minister of the Interior) have both 
spoken against it. It may be that Rosa has made 
an unpopular speech—a weak argument; but it 
does not follow that he is not still right. What is 
the use of toleration in the Constitution, when all 
the people are Catholic, where the few foreigners 
are indifferent about it, and where no good can 
come of it? There is no Inquisition now in Mex- 
ico, and the abolition of the fueros (special privi- 
leges) has destroyed the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
Protestants can do as they please in the country, 
nor do they ask for this. Toleration in the Con- 
stitution would not give them greater rights, but 
would excite a prejudice against them. Whenever 
I can understand that Protestants need it, then 
will be the time to talk on the subject. At present 
it can only make mischief and injure useful re- 
forms. It is better for the new Constitution to 
omit all articles about religion, and then Congress 
may hereafter legislate, if it be required, on the 
subject.” The new Constitution is silent on the 
question of religion, and this has caused the clergy 
to denounce it. 

Speaking of the liberty of the press, Comonfort 
remarked; ‘‘I am in favor of free discussion, hay- 
ing seen the good effects of it in the United States. 
But even there it sometimes goes too far, so as to 
excite an outbreak. Then they tar and feather an 
editor or two, if it is in the South; while at the 
North they lynch an editor and mob his office. But 
here we have no lynching or tar. Therefore when 
papers try to excite a revolution they must be 
stopped, They may discuss politics as much as 
they please, and they do speak very freely of me 
and my ministers, which is all proper, But they 
must not go farther and disturb the peace of the 
country.” 

As Santa Anna is the representative of the old 
prejudices of Mexico, under which the country suf- 
fered, it would be well to compare his sentiments 
with Comonfort’s. Their expressed opinions of 
Americans is a fair criterion of their principles and 
intelligence. ‘I not only hate but abhor them,” 
said Santa Anna, ‘‘as a nation, and all my life has 
Lorne testimony to this sentiment. The spirit that 
animates and the policy that guides the American 
people is antagonistic to my own country. This 
1 evinced on my return to Mexico after the peace. 
I found American money in circulation every 
where. Some two and a half millions of dollars, 
which had been left by the army, were scattered 
among our people, corrupting our youth and famil- 
iarizing them with the sight of the American eagle. 
My first decree was to banish it from the country, 
and I drove it out, I will have none of them, nor 
of their principles, uor even of their money."’ (Cor- 
respondence of the New Orleans Picayune, January 
11, 1856.) With such sentiments who can wonder 
that the plains and cities of Mexico were as un- 
changeable in their aspect, and as untouched by 
the hand of progress and improvement, as the sides 
of their snow-clad volcanoes that have slumbered 
for centuries, 

Comonfort has spoken in other terms: ‘ The 
Americans are a great people—all actuated by the 
same impulse of adelante—‘go ahead.’ When I 
was in New York I was at first confused, bewildered 
with the noise and bustle of Broadway and Wall 
Street. I can not say what I admired the most 
about them; but I am sure I was amazed at the 
moviamento—the activity, the commotion, They 
are sharp at making a bargain, and you ‘nust watch 
them. Buttheyarereliable. I have many friends, 
good friends, in the United States, whom I have 
tried, and whom I could trust under all circum- 
stances. Had we American railroads, steamboats, 
and manufactures, and tide of immigration, Mex- 
ico would flourish. I have always encouraged 
American enterprise, giving grants, taking off du- 
ties on agricultural machinery, and rewarding the 
improvements in manufactories and in the mines. 
Why do they not invest more capital here, where 
there is a high rate of interest? Why do not their 
invalids come to Jalapa, a better climate than Ha- 
vana? We are not afraid of filibusters while Mr. 
Buchanan is President ; for he is too just, and too 
great a statesman to permit us to be disturbed, 
Therefore I can always be merciful to those who 
foolishly embark in such nonsense. I did not shoot 
or punish any in the La Paz expedition: and the suf- 
ferers in the Sonora invesion met their fate from 
their folly in plundering ; but I gave orders to spare 
all who were captured: which was done. It has 
been customary to abuse the Americans, and at the 
same time to take their money for Mexican territory 
which its people sold to the States. But [ will not 
sell territory, however much we need money. The 
Yankees, however, may come among us; for we 
are always glad to see them, as I wish all kinds 
of improvements in Mexico — porsupuesto — of 
course.” 

Such being the sentiments of President Comon- 
fort we need not be surprised at the new aspect 
which the capital presents in the last two years 
Railroads extending and in active operation to Ta- 
cubaya and Guadalupe ; while lines of omnibuses 
run through the principal streets, the stages so 
freshly imported for immediate demand that the 
New York lettering is still bright upon them 
with ‘‘ Fulton Ferry,” “ Jersey Ferry,” “ Barclay 
Street,” and even ‘* Wall Street and Madison Ave- 
nue,” as legible as paint and gilding can make them, 
American drivers, and even American proprietors, 
figure as the ubiquitous ‘‘ Kipp and Brown.” The 
city is extending in all directions. The Paseo to 
the Garita of Belen has become a street lined with 
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insions. That pein of the metrop- 
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| ! mild government of one man have all 


nachieved, and in distant coun- 
heard to the praises bestow- 
untrymen. Perhips his own 
fully comprehend his great- 
e of a new light ee 
on them. may perceive the dawn of 
new day; but as the distant hills first attract ne 
un’s rays, in like manner distant nations may 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


Asy person who goes into the Astor Library 
will remark on the lower shelf on the left-hand side 
as you enter, and close to the desk of the assistant 
librarian, a huge collection of folio volumes, bound 
in scarlet and gold. On inspecting them a little 
vill find that they are entitled ‘* Opere 
de! Caraliere Gian-Batista Piranesi.” The work it- 




















self is well worth vour inspection, particularly after 
I have related to vou > which follows, 
[ama bibli Ce er, perhaps, and 
say tl] liomania i science of catalogues, 
Never was man 1 ken. It is a science 
full of most profound revelations, the most un- 
ex} \ ofien o1 il adventures, 
t rapes s in the year 1850, pursuing the 
which every American thinks indispensa- 


ising rare books with true | ibliophilical 
all bibliomaniaecs, I was ex- 
lin every thing but books. I 
sed shabbily, and ate cheaply, 
il of my fellow-countrymen, 
are in Europe, think that it is one 
nandments to spend all they have 
I avoided all the public 
tors are so often plucked 
, and I haunted the small 
where I could rummage 
low at my — ure, 
; e a bibliomaniac you can not 
con i we paedhoned vorts. It is one of the most 
Pall the pa issions if you give it the rein, 
: ri comprehend how, through its in- 
( erman doctor became an assassin, I 
clare to you that IT was once near killing one of 
i vho cut a leaf in an edition of a work, 
yas the only proof I possessed that my copy 
‘been used. The Vandal was astonished 
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3, While walking on the Piazza 
ie my delight when I saw a large roll 
in a book-shop. With the cunning 
zs specially to bibliomaniacs, I dis- 
» emotion that I experienced. I ap- 
ich tore with affected indifference, and 
“l over the leaves of some old prayer-books, 
searcely done so, when I remarked a most 
t 1s-looking character leaning over a large folio 
in a corner of the store. Ile was dressed in an old 
French surtout of the style of the last century, and 
he wore a powde red wig, with the queue carefully 
tied and bobbing over his shoulders, I jostled him 
if by accident. Ile looked up, and I recognized 
strange creature whom I had often seen 

in the same costume, walking always 
at solemnity, saluting every body, princi- 
pally ‘the ladies, with a lofty elevation of his hat 
and a gracious smile, I was really glad to have 
this opportunity of making his acquaintance ; so, 
in order to form some plan of operations, I cast my 
eves over the book which he held open. It was a 
eoHection of architectural designs engraved on a 
large scale. observed that he considered it with 
suring the gigantic proportions, 
seemed 
































‘ tention, me 
i » pu ti we his hand across his temples, 
lunged in profound th yught. 

** Evidently he is an 





architect,” said I to my- 


self. ** To ple ise him I will feign a passion for 
archi cture.” 


At the i: 


mind, my 


stant that these thoughts crossed my 
ince fell on a collection of huge folios, 
read, ** yer del Cavaliere Gian-Batista 
‘apital! thought I. The very thing. 
ing, I took a volume and opened it. 

l proj sets of colossal erections, for the 
realization fwhich quintillions of me n, quintillions 
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of dollars, and quintillions of years would have 
| uy. Those : culptures from the living 
ro se vast steps leading to the peaks of 
m ; those rivers changed into fountains ; 
1 colossal grandeur made so deep an impres- 
ion m>, that I quite forgot the old man with 
whom L wished to enter into conversation. 

Above all others my attention was enchained by 
one volu A voluine filled from beginning to 
end desi of prisons and dungeons of every 
species, hout end, interminable cata- 
‘oma, di towers covered with mosses, 
ramparts herbige, and, as a fit orna- 

tation struments of torture the 

ost Varic » that the affrighted im- 

agination of a criminal could suggest. A shudder 
passed through '‘iny veins, and I shut the book. 

Nevertheless, seeing that my queer friend had 


heen struck by my admiration for the works of the 
Chevalier Piranesi, 1 turned toward him and said, 
“You are an amateur of architecture, 1 per- 


* ” 





tecture ?” he repeated, with a sort of 
—and he seemed to look with a sort 
shabby attire—‘‘ Yes, I am an 





me, © Yes 3” 
dain at my 
amateur of architecture! 
And he was silent. 
By Jove! thought I to myself, 
sparing of his words, 
I resumed 





the fellow is 


* In that ease,” boldly, ‘‘ put down 
your book, and come and admire those prodigious 
fantasies,” 





And I opened one of the volumes of Piranesi. 

He approached me slowly with the air of a man 
who is disturbed for some trivial thing; but he had 
scarcely cast his eves upon the open volume, than 
he made a step backward, wrung his hands and 





cried, 

“a seed God's sake 
book! 

* This is somewhat better,” thought I. Then 
aloud—* I can not comprehend, Sir, your aversion 
for this volume. It pleases me so much, on the 
contrary, that I am going to buy it immediately.” 

And so saying I drew my purse from my pocket. 

“You have money!” he cried, in a trembling 
voice, like Lemaitre in La Vie d'un Joueur—*“ you 
have money !” and he shivered all over with emo- 
tion. 

I confess that these reiterated exclamations about 
my money cooled somewhat my interest in the old 
amateur of architecture. Nevertheless curiosity 
conquered prude nee. 

** Are you in wi ant of money ? 

“Tn great want,’ * he answered ; ‘* in great, 
want.” 

And he 
hand. 

‘** How much do you want ?” I demanded, for I 
began to pity him. ‘“ Perhaps I can assist you.” 

* Great Heaven!” he replied, ‘‘a mere nothing. 
To commence with—say ten millions of ducats. 

‘Ten millions of ducats!” { cried stupefied. 
‘* What to do with them, pray ?” 

‘To build a road between Etna and Vest 
and so make an approach for my projected palace. 

While he said this the old man remained pe a ctly 
serious. As for me I could not keep myself from 
ng, but that appeared to be to hen a & ate 
lifference. 

* But,” I continued, “ why is it that you, aman 
of colossal ideas, entertain such an aversion for the 
works of the Chevalier Piranesi? He is a man of 
your own kidney.” 

‘*A man like me! 
Chevalier Piranesi!” 

**Come, come, that’s rather too much. See 
here!” and I took a preg aay dictionary that 
lay close hy—*‘ see here; ean Baptiste Piranesi, 
architect. Died in 1778, 

‘* A ridiculous lie!” ceil theoldman. ‘Oh! 
how happy I would be if it wa leed true. But 
unhappily I yet live, and it is that abominable 
book of itecture that prevents my dying.” 

My curiosity increased. I became anxious to 
know with what species of madman I was dealing, 
and I feigned accordingly to enter into alktiis ideas, 
and let him entertain himself with the idea that I 
might perhaps aid him in his projects. His face 
lighted up with joy, and he grasped my hand. 

‘*My friend,” said he, ‘this is not a proper 
place for what I have to say to yous We may be 
overheard by people interested in my ruin. I 
know the world. Follow me; I will relate to you 
as we go along my melancholy story.” 

We went. 

‘** You see in me,” said the old man when he had 
gone a little distance, ‘the celebrated and unfor- 
tunate Piranesi. I was born with talent—what do 
Isay? Whyconcealit? Iwas born with genius. 
My passion for architecture revealed itself in my 
infancy, and Michael Angelo in his old age was 
my master. Ile was astounded at my plans; and 
when I attained my twelfth year, this great man 
dismissed me from his school, saying to me, 

“*Tf you remain with me, you will never be 
more than my imitator. Go, Carve out a new 
path, and you will make, without my aid, immor- 
tal renown.’ 

“T obeyed him, and from that day I date all my 
misfortunes. 

‘**T soon spent the little fortune I possessed, and 
; could find no work. In vain [ laid my projects 
before the Emperor, the King of France, ‘the Pope, 
the Cardinals. All listened to me, all admired my 
plains, approved them and praised them, for the 
taste for Art introduced by Michacl Angelo still 
reigned in Europe. They looked on me as a man 
able of giving immortality to whosoever should 
employ me. But when the question came up of 
furnishing me the nreans with which to execute my 
works they put me off from year to vear. ‘It is 
necessary that our finances should be first restored,’ 
said one. ‘We must wait for the arrival of our 
galloons from America,’ said the other. I waited, 
but invain. IT used up all tlatteries and intrigues, 
and I lowered myself to the uttermost basenesses 


to which my genius could descend. But all was 


shut that fatal, that frightful 


” T asked him. 
great 


struck his forehead with his clenched 
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vius, 
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But he is me. Iam the 

















Cay 


aloss. Years rolled; great buildings lifted their 
heads to the clouds, my rivals were glorified, while 
Shenae day after day from anti-chamber to anti- 


chamber, with my portfolio bursting with new and 
magnificent plans—I was left unnoticed. 

**T will exemplify to you my feelings when after 
entering a palace with my heart full of hope, I left 
it with despair in my soul. That volume that you 
have just bought, and which contains my plans of 
prisons, was ed in these evil days. It is 
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the expression of the agonies that endured. Oh! 
I have groaned in these dungeons; I have bitten 
these chains ; I experienced a sort of infernal satis- 
faction in representing the torments of the soul by 


those of the body. 

“Feeling old age approach, 
that there was but one means any 
to me of tempting the fa amateurs, I 
resolved to publish my projects. is publication 
would be also a species of vengeance which I would 
wreak on my age. Tosterity will curse it, said I 
to myself, when it sees the genius that its parent 
has despised. 

“T went ardently to work at this new labor. I 
engraved night and day, and shortly my plans 
were placed before the public, exciting on one side 
«hter, on the — r admiration. What did I 
by this? Listen, and hear the terrible secret. 
“All publications that come from the brain of an 
artist give birth to a specics of perseeuting spirit. 
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These demons lodge in your sketche 
under the colors of your paint-brush, or in the 
strokes of your burin, and are the misery of him 
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who gives them life, because they are beyond all 
expression imperious and exacting. They wish to 
be produced, to spread themselves, to play some 
part. When my spirits became certain that I was 
about to limit their existence to a simple engrav- 
ing on paper, and that they would never become, 
as they had hoped, palaces, towers, and prisons, 
they rebelled against me. ‘There was a combat be- 
tween them and me, that resulted in an illness that 
I believed at the time to be mortal. I felt the 
weight of eternal sleep already on my eyes, when 
suddenly— Have you heard of the legend of the 
Wandering Jew? Well, it isa lying story. Iam 
the true eternal man—the true undying one! 

“As I said, I was about to take my eternal 
sleep, when suddenly my persecuting spirits sprang 
at me from my engravings, in the form of palaces, 
chateaus, donjons, prisons, columns, and, forming 
a circle around me, closed in upon me, crushed me 
between their gigantic forms, and ¢ ried, 

***You must not leave us stamped on paper. 
Give us life !’” 

‘“‘ Since that moment I have known no more re- 
pose. Always and every where my displeased 
spirits pursue me. Here it is a black dungeon 
that clasps me in his stony arms; there a tower 
that advances upon me with a giant’s step, and 
leans over me, cursing me through every loophole. 

‘*T behold myself a prisoner in fortresses that I 
have myself invented, plunged in jails that I have 
imagined, fettered in chains that I have wrought 
out in dreams, and stretched beneath damp and 
slimy vaults of which I am the author. I suffer 
all the tortures that my imagination has conccived 
or my pencil depicted. And all this time those 
miserable spirits insult my agony. They dance 
before me with infernal laughter, and cry, in a fe- 
rocious voice, 

““*No! we will not let you dic! 
create us, and only give us an incomplete life ? 

“Vainly, in my efforts to satisfy them, I wan- 
dered from country to country, examining if some 
one of the edifices built by my rivals would not 
fall. How I would have hastened to ofier to re- 
build it! But nothing would stir. A hundred 
times, at Rome. I have at night climbed to the cu- 
pola built by the happy Michael Angelo, and beat 
it with my fists. It did not even tremble! At 
Pisa, I have seized in both arms that accursed 
tower that has been on the verge of falling for 
seven hundred years, and I have not been able 
even to shake it. I passed through Europe, Asia, 
Africa, always seeking ruined monuments to re- 
build, pleased with hurricanes, overjoyed with 
earthquakes. But every where, alas! the day of 
reconstruction had passed or had not yet arrived. 
There are many ruins in the world, but not enough 
yet to satisfy me. Doubtless my day will come. 
My eyes W ill not close before my Saviour appears, 
and my gigantic schemes will be realized elsewhere 
than on paper. But where is this Saviour? Is it 
not to be feared that when he arrives my ideas will 
have grown old ? 

‘Sometimes I deceive my spirits by making them 
believe that I am about to put into execution some 
one or other of my ideas, Then they leave me in 
peace. I was in this condition when you spoke to 
me. You had the unlucky impulse to open one of 
my volumes, and I saw—you did not remark it—I 
saw the great pillar of the temple that I intended 
to build in the middle of the Mediterranean nod- 
ding at me with his huge stony head. 

** Now you know my misfortune,” continued the 
old man after a moment’s silence, ‘‘ will you not 
come tomy aid? Only ten millions of ducats! I 
implore them !” 

At these words he fell on his knees before me, 
and [ could not help pitying him. 

‘* Here,” said I, drawing a ducat from my purse ; 
‘there is all I can give you.” 

The old man looked at me with a hopeless air. 

**T might have foreseen it,” he said; ‘it is al- 
ways so. Nevertheless it is better than nothing. 
I will add it to the money I have gathered for the 
purpose of leveling Mont Blanc, which interferes 
with the view of the pleasure house I am about to 
build on the shores of Lake Geneva.” 

So saying, he walked away. 

Now that I have told my story, I shall expect 
you all to go to the Astor Library and ask to see 
the works of the unhappy Piranesi. 


Why did you 








THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
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Tre.iit every where, publish it in valley 
ain that one man in Chicago, who owns a large number 
of houses, has been to his tenants and reduced the rents, 
in view of hard times, about twenty per cent. The man's 
name is James Ward, and his re:ard will be a thousand 
fold in this world, and in the world to come “life ever- 
lasting.” 














ROUG r-NOIR. 
Losstre (staking his existence on the game). ‘* Black, 
I win—red, I lose! 
THE TAX OF LIETTI aR. WRITING. 


JONES (busy scribbling). ** 1 say, how do you escape s0 
from the bore of corresp onde nce" 

own (0usy smoking). ** Why, you see, I am a = 
I have the gift of a confoundedly bad 
t My friends, when they get one of my let- 
ters, don't forget it in a hurry, I can tell you. They have 
so much difficulty in reading it, that they never think of 
asking me for a second.” 
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SOURCE OF I HAPPINES 
If you would enjoy the theatre, pa y for - your admis- 
Sion; if you would stand well with your friends, give 
them good dinners, and j pleuty of them; if you are anx- 
ious to spend a fortune, “publish books at your own ex- 
pense; if you are fond of scandal, live in a boarding- 
he use} if you have a taste for law, buy horses, and be 
sure you have a warranty with cach of them; if your 
pleasure lies in grumbling, turn vestryman; if yon would 
sleep soundly, keep the baby out of the room; if you 
would live happily with your wife, never contradict her. 
a 
MARRY (AND DON’ T) ti COME ‘UP. 

A fellow that "s sil ) 

But a fellow that 





A late religious writer stigmatizes the authors of yellow- 
covered novels as *‘ literary scorpions who sting Virtue to 
death with their tales,” 








es in Tidle y rice Big ae pr vide 
r, the one taking the wooden pump 
and pumping water while the other drin} ‘ 
Do horses reas n vou 3 















nozzle, The Re; ublic 
for the truth of the story. 
: eine " 
A contemporary very truly 1 that, 
shrewd may be the devices of pa n dip! 





thin disguises of its poor deceit are sure to } 
penetrated, because no equivocation, howev roit ane 
cunning it may see my is quite so good as the honest : id 
plain-spoken truth.” 
oe 
** A balloonist” attempted to make an ascension at Al- 
bany last week, but it was no go. He got up high enoneh 
to clear one or two blocks; came down ina private gar- 
den, breaking the shrubbery ; lost his pocket-book; was 
arrested for damages, and put in the watch-house. That's 
what may be called “ ballooning extra." 











A Captain Doineau has been tried in Algeria, with 
some Arab accomplices, for the murder of the Aga Ben 
Abdallah, chief of a tribe, and a man of great weight. 
The proceedings were very protracted—much to the dis 
quietude of the Arab mind. During a rather Jen 
speech, Bel Kier, one of the accused, started up with a 
ery of— 

* Merey, mercy, gentlemer n! 
me these sittings!" 

Doineau and his companions were condemned to 
death. 





Take my head, but spare 





At a private party, an “extra” maid was engaged by 
the hostess to assist the “tregular" in passing round the 
eakes and ice-creams, The “extra,” to whom this sort 
of thing was quite new, got rather excited, and bustled 
to and fro with considerable more energy than grace, 
when about retiring, after going the round of one room, 
she suddenly stopped, and pointing to a portion of the 
company in another room, innocently inquired of the 
loud cnough for the whole company to hear, 
d them over there?" She disappeared down 
stairs, amidst langhter so loud, that it must have troubled 
her sleep for a fort: 








ees 
women who wear the Bloomer uni 
are warned to do military duty. A good idea. 
want their ‘* rights,” let them take their first installment 
by carrying a fourteen-pound musket through the mud 
all day. 
Mrs. Peter 
nois se, anda frie nd ¢ 





In Rochester, 





Piper's baby was making a tremendous 
ced Peter why it was so cross? 
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‘ ,”’ said Peter, with a sigh; 
* you needn't wor nder if it’s a little squally; it's quite 
natural.” 

lieder lilatiscaibiatal 


A couple of Hoosier yirls came on b 
i the little t town of Mount Vern mm, ine ri 
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ird the st 






zt rst pe a steamboat, The elder 
y talkative, and perfectly free and 1 
rd to the many eyes that were sean- 
ning her movements. The other was of the opposite 
turn of mind, inclining to bashfulness. At diuner our 
ladies were honored with seats at the head of the tible, 
and the elder one, with her usual independence, eut her 
bread into small pieces, and with her fork reached over 
and enrolled cach mouthful in the nice dre 
plate of beef-steak before her. The passenger 
their gravity during the operation by dint of great effort. 
Perceiving that her sister was not very forw ard in he Ip- 
ing herself, she turned round to her and exclaimed, loud 
enough to be heard by half the table—* Sal, dip into the 
gravy—Dad pays as much as any on'*em!" This was 
followed by a general roar, in which the ¢ Captain led off. 
The girls arrived at their place of destination before sup- 
per, and when they left the boat, all hands gave three 
cheers for the girls of the Hoosier State. 





one Was excci din 
concerned with rm 












annineiaien 
** Were you ever in ¢ ‘ork ¥" said the gay Mrs. Jones, 
In the blandest of manners and sweetest of tones, 

** No, madam,” said I, “ though in Dublin I've been, 
Yet of Cork it is only the drawings I've seen,” 





Some one says of a cer tain c congregation that they pra 
on their knees Sundays, and on their ne’ghbors the rest 
of the week. 


Mr. D. §. Morrison, of Hot Spring county, Arkanecas, 
hasa Ba extensive field of corn, and going into it some 
days ago, he got bewildered and lost, and wandered 
through the field for three days, subsisting on green corn. 
He was discovered by his negroes on the fourth day of 
his absence, 
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Two drovers, of Lincoln, Maine, gathered a herd of 
one hundred and nineteen cattle, and started with them 
for Brighton. Near Bangor, they placed them in a pas- 
ture for the night. The next morning sixty head were 
missing. Search being made, it was found that a portion 
of the sixty had passed two toll bridges and arrived at 
Mattawamkeag, a distance of seventy miles, the next 
night after leaving Bangor. The remainder of the sixty 
were found in the woods about two miles from the pas 
ture from which they escaped. 

<> 

Jones has discovered the respective natures of a Dis- 
tinction and a Difference. He says that “a little Ditfer- 
ence” frequently makes many enemies, while *‘a I tile 
Distinction” attracts hosts of friends to the one on whom 
it is conferred. 








A gentleman was once making fun of a sack w h ich a 
young lady wore. ‘You had better kec Dp at niet,” was 
the reply, ‘or I will give you the sack. ‘I should be 
most happy," was the gallant response, “if you would 
give it to me as it is, with yourself inside of it.” 
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Wordsworth did not possess the sense of smell, and 
never but once did he have the satisfaction of enjoying 
throngh this faculty the nature he loved so well. This 
was by a bed of stocks in fuil en and the enjoyment 
was like a vision of 





radise to 
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It was a favorite amusement with Che opatra, estimable 
lady, to try experiments with px 1: UpON J 
slaves, and in the excitement ca tt 
found just the food for her peculiar quility of mind. In 
honor of her guests it was her custom t entertain- 
ments of this description, and they cbably enjoyed 

it as we in our day enjoy a five-act ; 

te 
An exchange has an article heads nvention of the 
Old Boys.” All conventi ms now t boys’ 
conventions,” though the Old Boy himself can hardly tell 
where any of the parties stand. 
_> 
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“Tf we are to eas afte er death, why don't we have some 
certain knowledge of it?’ sa S > toa clergyman. 
‘* Why don't you have some knowledge of this wcrld be- 
fore you come into it?" was the caustic reply. 





eorge the Fourth,” said an exhibitor of wax- 
work, poin x toa slim figure. “I thought he was a 
very stout man."* “Very likely, but if you'd been here 
without victuals half so long as ‘he has, you'd been twice 
as thin.” 





“This is G 





A livery stable-keeper, named Spurr, would never Ict 
a horse go out without requesting the lessee not to drive 
fast. One day a young man called to get a turn-out to 
attend a funeral. ‘*Certainly,” said Spurr; ‘* but,” he 
added, forgetting the solemn p urpose for whic h the young 
man wante ed the horse, “don't drive fast.” ‘*W hy, jest 
look ahi re, old feller,” said the somewhat excited young 
man, ** [ want you to understand that I shall keep up with 
the procession if it kills the horse!" 


A very striking picture of coolness and compassion 0c- 
curs in Ho Waterloo ballad: 
**Oh, prithee, tel], good sentinel, 

If hereahouts he lies— 

I want a corpse with reddish hair, 
And very sweet blue eyes.” 

Her sorrow on the sentinel 
Appeared to deep ily strike: 

** Walk in," he said, “among the dead, 
And pick out which you like.’ 
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"FINANCE AL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Frankiin Square, Monday Evening, Oct. 5, 1857. 
ingency in money still continues, and confidence 
restored. Reference is made elsewhere to the fail- 
nd suspensions of the week. To-day there is a 
hat better feeling in Wall Street, and the entire 
rdvanced froim 2 to 10 per cent., but in mer- 
the suffering is still very severe. Ex- 
rland has risen to 102} @ 1038, and 5.30 @ 










m France 
Foreign Tr ade of the port during the week com- 
with the corresponding week last year: 











pared as follows 

Imports. 
Week ending Oct. 3, 1857 $2,596,064.. 
Corresponding week, 1856 2,659,292.... 
Decrease... .cccccsecce ” $54,338 
IRCTORED 2. ccccccccces $317,650 
. 


Exports. 





Of specie there was exported $422,000 against $1,114,000 
same week last year. 

Last Saturday was expected to be the severest day of 
the season. It was got over without heavy mercantile 
disa-ter, though in the morning lower prices ruled at the 
Ftock soar 1 than have ever been known. A reaction is 
how anticipated. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday, October 5, 1857. 

r Wholesale Produce Markets were severely injured 
e pressure to sell occasioned by the finance -_ trou- 
so very embarrassing during the week. B 
declined ms aterially, closing with a moderate ng r 
jnotat : Ordin: wry to extra State Flour $4 25 @ 
$4 75; superfine to fancy Western do. $4 5 @ $4 80; 
f ra Genesst » do. $5 00 @ $7 50; extra West- 
$7 50; o rdin: wry superfine to extra Can- 
$4 25 5@ $6 50; mixed to choice extra South- 
Sd 00 @ $T 50: fine to supe rfine Rye Flour $4 00 
@ $5 00; Corn Meal, $3 70 @ $3 75 for Jersey, and $4 00 
Brandywine, per barrel. Wheat closes at $111 @ 
for White, and 65 $1 22 for Red, per bushel. 
aves off at 71 @ 7! lec. for Mixed Western per 
_Rye at 75 c. per bushel. Barley at 80 @ 95 ¢. 
Oats at 43 @ 46 c. for Western; 49 @ 43 ¢. 
dc. for Jersey and Penns; sylvania; and 





































Pe 35 i 

Hy . for Southern, per bushel. Cot - was very 
tir ld prices. Midiling Uplands 15$ ¢ @ 153 c.; do. 
re J 1 16 c., per pound. *rovisions were depress- 
ed é ‘ | quote: Mess Pork 
$23 . 0) per barrel; Hams 
1! ; Smoked Bacon 14 @ 14} 
e. *., per pound; Repacked We-tern 
M : @ $15 50; Beef Hams $19 00 per bar- 
rel; common to choice State Butter 16 24¢.; Cheese 
6 @% ec. per pound. Other commodities were sparingly 





dealt in, and price rally favored buyers. 


Stock of several Articles on hand, in New York, about 
October 1. 


iss6. 


. 92,979 


1857. 
1K 78 * 
67,683 


15,457 
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hogs! 1eads . 
bags... ‘ 
irs, boxe Swcvecccecssesess 
8. » he ergs ads. 















es ‘ 
, Dome stic, h 
, Spanish, bales......... 





ts were reported dull and heavy. For Liver- 
3},6d. @ td. per pound; Flour, 1s. 9d. @ 
Grain, 5jd. @ 7d. per bushel; f, 
sin, tt 61. @ 1s. 9d. per bar- 
Ys. 6d. per ton. For 














yroportionat qui ti ations. 

2 Stock Markets, suffering under the pressure 
mney, was heavy for Beeves last Wednesday. The 
demand was restricted. The week's receipts compare 
with those of the preceding week, thus: 


a" We % Previous Wek. 





The range of prices fer Beeves at the Forty-fourth 
reet Market last Wednesday was from 7 c. for the 
for first quality per pound. Milch Cows 
es varied but little in demand or value. 
Sheep and pete declined 50 c. @ $1 00 per head, with 
a slack trade. Swine were in request at rather firmer 
rates; 6 @ Tic. for live, and St @ 94 c. for dressed, per 
pound. 2 
The Country Produce Market was less active, and, 
with incre asing supplies rices of the leading commod- 
ities exhibited no important improvement. 
















WuoOLrsaLe Prices ovTarnrp bry Propucers at Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 


Apples, new, per barrel ..........+ . @ 50 @ $500 
Grapes, per pound .......46. er ° , 
Peaches, per basket....... Ceccsccoe 

Plums, per bushel ..........00++5 


Pears, common to good, per lx arrel . 
“prime to extra, per barrel.... $ 
Potatoes, new, per barrel .........++ 
** sweet, per barrel .......0..00. 
Onions, per barrel .... 
Turnips, new, per barrel .. 
Tomatoes, per basket...........+-++ 
Squashes, new, per barrel.........-- 
Watermelons, per 100..... 
Beets, per 100 bunches ............. 
Cucun abe rs, = 8, per 1000.. 































pbe.cnseossseccnces $ 
cr aia épeseesbecee $100 @ $125 
} : 100 Sseeresessvonesescs 75 @ $100 
Pa = per dozen bunche TI @ i4 
Carre pe “Dd Oe $200 @ $300 
etn z Melons, per barrel......... 50 @ $li5 
Beans, per basket bo 
“per bushel 6 
Corn, per 100 ears i 





“ Sweet, per 100 ear 





Lee ks, POP WO. ccccccccccescccecces 
Celer ;, per dozen.. ceccceees 
Garlic OEP EOS a vvewssaene 
ring BR, POP IOS... ccocssovesseccces 


HIEOR, DOF UACIGL 2.0 i coccecsece 
, Western, per pound 
State, per pound... 
» Fresh, per dozen .... 

Western, per doz 
k 















Cc ns, per pair, 
Live Fowls, per pair .. ones 8 @ $109 
SOCED, PUP UEEE oe icccccvetes<cvesoe 7 @ $i°5 
eys, per pound . 20 @ 22 
Geese, each....... ; Pee $100 @ $159 
Tigeons, Squab, per dozen.......... $150 @ $i 6d 
: wild, per 63 @ 7% 
Wor ane ok, per doze n, a $375 @ $45) 
Beef, per pound ......ccccccccceccde . 6 @ 9 
Mutton, per pound ,. 6@ by 
Lamb, per pound... a 7@ 10 
Veal, per pound.. 8 @ 10 
Pork, per pound., 8: @ 10 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





LIST OF NE W BC BOOKS, Published by 
IPE Prormens, Ira Square, N. Y. 
RTH AND ( CENTRAL AFRICA, 

Y soveries in North and Central Africa. 

Being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the 

Auspices of H.1.M.'s Government, in the Years 154°. 

1S! » By Wenry Barry, Ph.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the 

oyal Geographical and Societies, &c., &e. Pro- 
ly and elegant 

3 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $ 

now ready.) 

GUY LIVINGSTONE; or, 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

LIDDELL’S HISTORY ae ROME. A School Tis- 
tory of Rome, from the earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire, with Chapter on the History of Lit- 
erature and Art. By Henry G. Lippe.t, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Illustrated by numerous 
Wood-cuts. (Uniform with *“*The Student's Gibbon” 
and “Smith's History of Greece.") 77S pages, Large 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

DR. SMITH'S STUDENT'S GIBBON. 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em By Ep- 
WARD GIBBON. Abridged. Incorporating the le- 
searches of Recent Commentators, By Wiiu1am SMira, 
LL.D., Edtter of the ‘Classical Diction and 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities." Illustra ‘a- 
ted by 100 Engravings on Wood. (Uniform with * Lid- 
dell’'s Rome.") 705 pages, Large 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

DR. SMITIU'S HISTORY OF GREECE. A School 
History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Ro- 
man Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on the His- 
tory of Literature and Art. By WrLuiaM Sita, LL.D., 

sla ’ iner in the Univer: ity of London, and 

vith 











ate 1. To be completed in 
a Volume. (Vols. J. and 11. 





“THoroven.” <A Novel. 





The History 
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1 Appendix, by Grozor 





by 100 F: rravings o1 ood, I's 
Rome" and “The Stu lent’s Gibbon.") "New Edition. 
679 pages, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





MARRIED OR SINGLE? 
Sepewick, Author of ** Hope 
* Means and Ends,’ * Live and Let Live, 
vols. 12mo, Muslin, $175. (3d Edition just raad; 

THE NORTHWEST COAST; or, Three Years Res- 
idence in Washington Territory. Containing Personal 
Adventures, a Description of the Coast from Columbia 
River to the Straits of Fuca, and an Account of Indian 
Customs, Superstitions, Music, &e., &c., and of the Vo- 
cabularies of the Chehalis and Chinook Languages, and 
of the “Jargon” of the No hwent. peg a Ger 1 De- 
scription of Washington Territory il Advice ‘to Emi- 
grants. By James G. Swan, An originval Map and na- 
merous Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 

*,” Harper & Drorness will send cither of the above 
Works by Mail, i Stace paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles 5), on receip rt of the Price. 

MOORE'S RUR \L—FALL ¢ Cc \MPAIGN 4 

| YOU WANT a paper which excels in 

Merit and Usrrvutnress—that aims to Instruct and 
Isenefit all its readers, and especially entertains the Fam- 
ily Cirele—send for MOORE'S RURAL NEW YORKER, 
which its tens of thousands of Patrons, and the Press, de- 
clare is “‘the best Agricultural, Litcrary, and Family 
Nevrspaper extant!" ‘The Kwvrat is a large and beauti- 
ful Double Quarto Werrk.y, handsomely illustrated, 
printed in best style, and has a far greater circulation 
than any similar journal in the world!—best evidence 
of decided superiority. None of its space is occupied 
with laudations of quack nostrums or other canards, as it 
never advertises Patent Medicines or any thing of an im- 
moral tendency. In brief, it conscientiously aims to ad- 
vance and protect the INTEREstTs, and promote the Home 
llarriness of its readers, in both Town and Country. 

‘TenMs, $2 a year; less to clubs, and very liberal Pre- 
miums to club agents, &c. A new Quarter begins with 
Oct ober—a good time for subscriptions to commence, 
[> If you wish to try the Runa before subscribing, 
we will ‘send the present quarter (Oct. to Jan.) for ¥5 
cents—half price, 

Address D. D. T. MOORE 
(RISTADORO’ Ss HAIR DYE— 

the safest and best in the world—docs not stain 
the Skin, and is so natural and perfect, that it can not be 
detected by the closest observer. Sold every where. 
CRISTADORO & CO., 6 Astor House, N. Y. 


Omens FOR 






M 
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, Roche ste Yr, N. Y. 





EasTenn AND N. Y. Stare Bank Bits. 
GEORGE BRODIE, 
(Old No, 51) 300 Canal Street, 
will take the above Money for purchases made at his 


Store, 





Eig REMOVE ERUPTIONS, FRECKLES, 


Make a few applications of “‘ Forratnr’s CreaM OF 
Wi.p Frowrnrs." All imperfections will soon disap- 
pear, and the skin will be left white, soft, delicate, and 
lair, 

F. G. - ONTAINE & CO., 305 Broadway and 6 Astor 
Ilouse, N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggista. 


GANDS' SARSAPARILLA— 
rhe original and genuine article for purifying the 
blood, for sergfulot d ulcerous affections, and f 1 
diseases in which Sarsaparilla is recommended by the 
Faculty. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
100 Fulton Street, New York 

















& CO’S COGNAC BRAN- 
ed and favorite Cognac randy 
r ived, and is for sale in assorted 
ents at the lowest market prices. 
iTON & ABBOTT, Sole Agents, 

47 Water Strect, N. Y. 


ULES 3 ROBIN 






“WELLIN 





C HERRY VALLEY FEMALE ACAD- 
EMY, Cnerry Vatiey, N. Y. Next term begins 
Nov. 5. For ¢ atalogues 1 ly to 244 Pearl Street, New 
York, or address C. G. Hazevrinry Principals 
item (OC 





SHE LAN’S S IMP ROVE D BIL L IARD TA- 


BLES.—Patented Feb. 19, 1856. Salesrooms, No. 
(56 and 78S Broadway. Manufactory, No, 55 Ann Street, 


New York, 


5 ry 





MACHINES. — All persons who 
ng-Machine of universal utility — one 
htest fabrics and the heaviest fabrics 





bet ter than. any other—the best machine for family use, 
manufs acturing, Hantation use, or any use whatever —a 
n 1¢ that don't ais < ut of order, and with which an 







i ndus rious woman can readily earn $160) a year—can 
ain it nowhere ex ept: 
I 






: office of 


. M. SINGER & CO 
XN 





“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST." 
1.” 1iou STEWARDS OF 
HOTELS, ‘b EATING HOUSES, 









The next time you buy Crackers call for Bond's, and, 
our word for it, you wi il never af terwa ise any o : 
Each Cracker bears the stamp of Itond, as the mark« ‘. 


full of imitations. They can be seen at the tables of the 
principal hotels in this city, among which are the St. 
Nicholas, Metropolitan, La Farge, New York Hotel, Bre- 
yoort House, Everett House, 
Sold by all Grocers, 
A. W. HYDE, Wholesale Agent, 
150 Chambers Street. 
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GP AT SHAWL SALE the PRESENT 


re p ssure 





WEEK. —In consequence of the sev 
in the money market, the Subscriber has purchased for 
Cash, and will offer at retail, the following extraordinary 
bargains: 

1000 new style 
Broché Bordered Shawls, 
at Three and a Half Dollars. 





1500 very superior 
Gold Bordered Shawls, 
at Four and a Ilalf Dollars. 
800 very beautiful 
new Style for present Fall, 
at Eight Dollars. 
1200 elegant Shepherd's Plaid, 
rich colored Stella Border, 
entirely new, 
at Nine Dollars. 
Together with a multitudinous array of rich Stella, 
Turnover, Broché, and Cashmere Shawls of the very 
latest importation, all at equally moderate prices. 
GEO. BULVIN, 
No. 561 Broadway. 





Lox?o8 PAINT OIL. 
Lonpown, May 10, 1857. 


TO THE PAINTERS. 
GENTLEMEN: . 

In consequence of the increased demand of the LON- 
DON PAINT OIL, the business has been 

REMOVED TO 90 WATER STREET. 

My Agent has informed me that there is a great deal 
of Oil selling under the name of the *L, P. Oil” I 
would caution my customers from purchasing only from 
the house in Water Street. 

If the Oil is not to their satisfaction, it can be returned. 

t saves to the consumer nearly half the price of Lin- 
seed Oil. 





WILLIAM H. BECK, London, Eng. 
Agent for the LONDON PAINT OIL, also, the NEW- 
CASTLE LEAD COMPANY. 
JAMES BYRNE, 
90 Water Street, New York. 


ers. & ABBOTT, 47 “Water 
New York. § essors to A. SEIGNEITE 
& Co., offer for Sale, from Uni ited States Bonded Ware- 
house, JULES ROBIN & CO.'S, MARETT & CO,'S, E. 
GEANTY and HENKY SUTTONS 
COGNAC AND CHAMPAGNE BRANDIES. 
ALEXANDRE Seicnette's, P. UL Evtgur and A. Deivce’s 
ROCHELLE BRANDIES. Gin, St. Croix, and Jamaica 
Rum. Also Sherry, Port, M i and Claret Wines, 
Fruits, Oil, Wa s, Castile So 














“<4 fe w wo vie | go ) to prove a 
bx gle's Hype m Fluid for 
Electric Hair D rye, and his 
Balm of Cythe am for be niiane the Complexion, are, 
in truth, unsurpassed in their virtues. Sold by WM. 
LBOGLE, boston, and Drug: rists every where. 





the Hair, 





A NEW - MONTHL Y MAGAZINE. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPIAN 
RUSPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE, THAT, 
ON THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER, 
THEY WILL COMMENCE THE ISSUE OF 
THE 
TELANTIC MONT HL Y. 

They will aim to furnich the reading public a new 
source of amusement and instruction, a td give to au- 
thors a new and independent vehicle of thought. 

The current literature, and the prominent questions of 
the day, will receive due attention ; while, at the same 
time, no pains will be spared to present an attractive 
miscellany of tales, sketches, and poetry, from the best 
writers. 

Among other contributors, they are perinitted to name 
the following, from whom articles may be expected: 
WiILLiaM H. Prescorrt, Mrs. H. Bercuer Stow®R, 
Ratru Wa.Lpvo Emerson, Mrs. GASKELL, 

Hrnxry W. LonGre.itow, Author of * Ruth," ‘ Mary 
Rev. F. H. Hrpaz, D.D., Sarton,’ ‘North and 
Natu't HAwTHoORNE, South,’ &e., 

Joun G. Wulrrtier, Mrs. L. Mania CuiLp, 
OxtveR WenprLt Hotwes, Mrs. Pike, 

James R. Lowest, Author of ‘Ida May,’ 
J. Loruzor Morey, * Caste,’ &c., 

Gro, Wa. CurRTis, WILKIE CoLiins, 

Ilex me MELVILLE, Author of ‘ The Dead Se- 





Prof. . FELTON, cret,’ a “s 

Prof. F. J. Cuiwp, G. Rurri 

E. P. W Saae Author ot * Doctor Anto- 
Epmuvunp QuINcy, nio,’ &c., 


Surrey Drooke, 


Author of *‘ Wensley,’ 
Author of * Aspen Court,’ 


J. T. TROWERIDGE, 
Author ef * Neighbor Co, 
Jackwood,’ &c., E. M, Wuarrtry, 

C. W. Puai.ieo, Author of * Political Por- 
Author of ‘Twice Mar- _ traits,’ &c., 
ried," Jaure IANNAY, 

Mrs. C. M. Kinxtanp, Author of ‘Singleton 

Tuos. W. Parsons, Fontenoy.’ 

Miss Rose Trrey, 

The attention of authors is respectfully invited to this 
advertisement. All articles received will be carefully 
examined, and, if accepted, will be liberally paid for. 

The publishers will aim to have each number ready 
in time for distribution and sale in the more remote 
parts of the country, on or before the first day of the 
month for which it is intended. 

Retail price, 25 cents each number. 

A liberal discount made to clubs, or to those who buy 
to sell again. 

The attencion of Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, News- 
men, and Book Agents is requested, and their orders re- 


spectfully solicited 








66 WOoveann CREAM "— A Poinade 
beautifying the Hair—highly perfumed, 
superior to any Frenc h icle import and for half the 
price. For dressing Ladies’ Hair it has no equal, giving 
it a bright, glossy appear It causes Gentlemen's 
Inir to curl in the most = ural manner. It removes 
Gendrell, always giving the I the appearance of bei 
fresh shampo voed. Price only Fifty Cent None ge 
uine unle gned 
FETRIDGE & C 0., Proprietors of the 
“ Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” 
For sale by all Drugzgists. 























Cagarest AND Best ty TUB Wo2Lp, 
Now ready and for sale by all Newsvenders, 
PARTS I. to IX. INCLUSIVL or tur 

Mo Neat, PARTS OF HARPER’S 
WEEALY, the most A uluable and interesting 
ution of the day. Eacl ONTHLY Part contains 
8 of choice reading, ¢ ‘a numerous SrLenpip IL- 
sTRaTions. Price 20 cents per Part. Dealers sup- 

plied by Harrrr & Drotui N 





ot 1 —— 





, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





RAPE LEAF GIN. — We are constantly 
receiving Invoices of this celebrated Gin, in pipes 
and three-quar ter pipes. The manufactory from which 
this Gin is obtained in Schiedam has been in existence 
over 200 years, and therefore explains the reason why 
this Gin is superior to the common grade of Gin and 
Schnapps imported into this market. 
WELLINGTON & ABBOTT, 47 Wa 
Sole Agents for the United States. 





er Street, N. Y., 





APESOPRS. EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
MESSRS. ALLSOPP & SONS can not refrain from 
reminding the Public that it is entirely owing to the ex- 
ertions of their House that ** Burton” possesses its pres- 
ent important trade in *‘ Pale Ale.” Messrs. Allsopp & 
Sons first introduced this Article to the Indian Market 50 
years ago, since which period its great popularity has re 

mained unshaken; and, until they commenced shipping 
their Ale to the United States—3 years since— Pugiish 
Draught Ale was unknown in America, These ciretn 
stances induce Messrs. Allsopp & Son: to fecl confident the 
nerican Publie will support them in their endcavore to 
» their Bitter Alea general drink in this country ; and 
ti-bilious and tonie pri »pert ies, its refres 
agreeable flavor, make it a beverage especially a 
the Sts utes during z the Hot Season. The principal medical 
men in America ‘and England recommend its use to inva- 
lids as a most efficient tonic. In consequence of the report- 
ed adulteration of some descriptions of Bitter Ale, Messrs. 
Allsopp & Sons have received numerous incidental Testi- 
monials to the excellence, purity, and salutary effects of 
their Ale. By the following extracts, among a number from 
the most eminent medical men, the Profession through- 
out the country will have the satisfaction of finding their 
just appreciation of the remedial advantages of ALL- 
SOPP’S Pate Az amply confirmed by the concurring 
testimony of the most able Physicians and Surgeons, as 
well as the most illustrious Chemists of the time: 

From Baron Lierig.--‘ The specimens of your Pale 
Ale sent to me afforded me another opportunity of confirm. 
ing its valuable qualities. I am myself an admirer of this 
beverage, and my own experience enables me to recom- 
mend it, in accordance with the opinion of the most emi- 
nent English physicians, as a very agreeable and eflicient 
tonic, and as a general beverage, both for the innali: 
the robust. Giessen, May 6. 

From Prorrssor Granan, F.R.S., University College, 
London, and Prorrsson Horrmanrn, Ph. D., F.R.S., Col- 
lege of Chemistry, London,—** The sifting nature of the 
chemical examination which the Beers of Messrs, ALL- 
SOPPS’ manufacture for many, months past have been 
subjected to, fully establishes their incontestable purity. 
The Process of brewing Pale Ale is one in which nothing 
but water and the best malt and hops, of the first quality, 
are used; it is an operation of the greatest delicacy and 
care, which would be entirely ruined by any tampering 
with the materials employed. London, Apvil 26." 

From the ANALYTICAL SANITARY Commisstonrn of the 
** Lancet,” May 15, 1852.—‘* From the pure and whole- 
some nature of the ingredients employed, the moderate 
proportion of alcohol prevent, and the very considerable 
quantity of aromatic anodyne bitter derived from hops 
contained in these Boors, they tend to preserve the tone 
and vigor of the stomach, and conduce to the restors 
of the health of that organ when in a state of we 
or debility. They resemble, indeed, from their lig 
a WINE Oy Matt rather¢han an ordinary fe “mer te 
fusion; and it is very satisfactory to find that a beverage 
of such general consumption is entirely free from every 
kind of impurity." 

From Prores OR Mt srraTt, F.R.S.E., Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy.—* I have carefully examined and 
analysed samples of yo yur Ales, and find that they do not 
contain a particle of any injurious substance. J and my 
Samily have used your Ales for years, and with perfect con- 
Jidence in their purity. I know that Pale Ale, when pre- 
pared, as it must be in your Brewery, under scientific sur- 
Veillance, contains a large quantity of nutritious matter; 
and the hop, by its tonic properties, gives a healthy tone 
to the stomach. 

“ CoLLecr or Curmistry, Liverpool, April 20." 

And many others, which can be seen at the office of 
Mr. Artuvun Kr NDALL, 5 South William Street, New 
York, our so gent for the U ee States, 

Burton on Trent, June, 185 

Notice.—This Ale is to = had on Draught at all the 
principal Hotels and Restaurants, and in Bottles (in cases 
containing two and six dozen pints) at all Wine-Mer- 
chants and Grocers throughout the Union. The under- 
signed would call the attention of the Trade to the fact, 
that a large Stock being always kept on hand, in Bond, 
the supply throughout the year can be guaranteed. 

ARTHUR KENDALL, 5 South William Street, N. Y., 
Sole Agent for the United States. 





























[From the New York Timea.} 
PERFUMED BREATH.—What lady or 
gentleman would remain under the curse of a dis 

agrecable breath, when using the ** Balm of a Thousand 
Flowers” as a dentritice would not only render it sweet, 
but leave the teeth white as alabaster? Many persons 
do not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so del- 
icate, their friends will never mention it. Pour a single 
drop of the * Balm” on your tooth-brush, and wash the 
teeth night and morning. A fifty cent bottle will last a 
year. 

A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION may easily be ac- 
quired by using the ** Baim of a Thousand Flowers.” It 
will remove tan, pimples, and freckles from the skin, 
leaving it of a soft and roseate hue. Weta towel, pour 
on two or three drops, and wash the face night and morn- 
ing. 

SHAVING MADE EASY.—Wet your shaving-bruch 
in either warm or cold water, ponr on two or three drops 
of ** Balm of a Thousand Flowers,” rub the beard well, 
and it will make a beautiful soft lather, much facilitating 
the operation of shaving. Price only 50 cents, 

Beware of Counterfe 








None genuine unle gnel by 

STRIDGE & CO., New Yor. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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LABreR's COMICALIT!I ES 
SELECTED From DRAWINGS bY 
DOYLE, AND OTHERS 
OONTAINING 


THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


LEECH, 





RIES 
-FIVE CENTS. 


FIRST 
PRICE TWENTY 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Pe 


iodical Dealers. 








Ir 1s Not A Dyk. 
TRS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR 
RESTORER 
tores Gray Hair to its natural color, 
ure es all diseases of Nair and Scalp. 
Mit 3. 8. A, ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING 
Superior to all others for children or adults, 
These preparations are exported to Europe 
‘They are recommended by persons of highest stan 
Send to Depot, No. 855 Broome Street, for circular 
and information. Sold every where, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. 
—— 

Harrenr's Werxty will appear every S\Toxpay Mons 
NG, and will be sold at Five Cents a Copy. Lt will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the following ratcs, payment 
being invariably required in advance: 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . $1 09, 

















One Copy for On Year . ° e 2 Bo, 
One Copy for Two Years . - 400, 
Five Copies for One Year . ° 9 60. 
Twelve Copics for One Year . . £0 00, 
Twe Cop for One Year . 40 09, 





To Postma ters getting up a ¢ lub of Twelve or Twen- 
ty-five, a Copy will be sent gratis, Subscriptions may 
‘ >with any Number, Specimen Numbers gra- 





t ly supplied 

“ene th residing in the British Provinces will remit 
Twenty-six Cents in ad idition to the eubscription, for the 
American postage. 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Civun 
Prices. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN Square, New York, 
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NEW FALL FASHIONS. 


Cuanies. ‘Why, Mary, what on earth have you got on your head ?” 








d-Dres 


the * Cloud,’ 


——<—, ~ 


PATIENCE REWARDED. 








Mary. “This, Charles? Don't you know, Stupid? "Tis the new He 
Pretty, isn’t it?” 

| 

7 ; i 

’ 

4 

$ 

INDEFATIGABLE Fisuerman. * Ahah! 

‘ | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

a == 
Time, Midnight. Jace, not very far from the Academy of Music. 
Sentovs Youna Lapy. “Ah! Fanny, you coming from the Opera! How 
long have you been gay?” 
a 




















“A very extraordinary 
book—the most extraordin- 
ary since Pelham.” 


UY LIVING- 

STONE; or, “ Thor- 

ough.” A Novel. 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 cents, 

This is a most extraordin- 
ary book—the most extraor- 
dinary,and the freshest with- 
in our recollection, since the 
first appearance of ‘ Pelham.’ 
*** Now, who is the author 
of ‘Guy Livingstone’ we 
know not; butif living man, 
except BuLwer, could have 
written * Pelham,’ that man 
is the author of this fresh 
and admirable novel. It is 
one of the most natural 
books we have ever read; 
and there is a power and 
freshness in it, whieh will 
reuder it universally popu- 
lar,—N. Y. Courier and En- 
quirer, Sept. 22. 

Who wrote * Guy Living- 
stone?” We don't know; 
but if William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Henry William 
Herbert, young Robert Bul- 
wer Lytton, and Harrison 
Ainsworth had been associ- 
ated to throw off a novel im- 
promptu, perhaps they 
might have extemporised 
some such work as this.— 
N. Y. Albion, 

One of the most deeply 
interesting and splendidly 
conceived tales of this pro- 
lifie age in literature is 
“Guy Livingstone."—Buf- 
Salo Express. . 

Published by Harrrr & 
Broruers, Franklin Square, 
New York, 

*,." Harrer & Brotuers 
will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any 
distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt 
of the Money. 


HA RPER'S WEEKLY. 






Got you at last, have I? and a fine week’s trouble I’ve had to catch you.” 


| so full and complete, that a person without previous 


} —and HOW TO DO BUSINESS, 


[Octoner 10, 1857, 











REMARKABLE CONVENIENCE OF HOOPS FOR YOUNG MOTITERS IN THE COUNTRY. 
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NEW BOOKS, &c. 





Tue PLAcE ror Pooks AND PRESENTS, 
448 Droapway, New YORK, 
AT THE NEW Girt STORE 


(5 tess GIFTS!! 

From £5 cents to $100, 
With each Book a Gift. My Catalogue comprises all the 
new Standard Works of American and European Authors, 
which will be sent by Post or Express immediately on re- 
ceipt of the Cash, Any Person sending on the names of 
TEN PURCHASERS, accompanied with the Moncy, will re- 
ceive a Gift and Book gratis. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 

References to the following: 

DPD. Arpteton & Co., New York; Lrprincotr & Co., 
Philadelphia; SANBorN, Carter, Bazin, & Co., Bos- 
ton; Sweeney, Lirrennouse, & Co., Bankers, Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 

Books at Publisher's lowest Prices. 

Gold and Silver Watches, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, 
Pencils, &c. 


GIFTS!!! 


“J. PHILBRICK." 

RT RECREATIONS. — Directions to our 
new stile of Antique Painting on Glass, Oriental 
Painting, Grecian Painting, and Potichomanie furnished 





knowledge of drawing or painting, can be sure to acquire, 
on receipt of One Dollar, with receipts for varnish, &c. 
Circulars, list of Engravings suitable, and other infor- 
mation sent free. Address J. E. TILTON, Salem, Mass., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Artists’ Goods. 


HE BEST BOOKS TO SELL.—Book- 
sellers, Agents,.and Newsmen will find a quick 
sale for those new Iand-Books, just published; HOW 
TO WRITE—IIOW TO TALK—HOW TO BEHAVE 
Price, free by mail, 
only 30 cents each, or the four in paper, $1. Complete 
in one large gilt vol. $1 59,nowready. Trythem. Ad- 
dress FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
NV YSTIC HALL SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. —In addition, Salt-water Bathing and 
llorseback - Riding. A Catalogue may be had of the 
Principal, Box, Boston, Mass. 





“The most magnificent contribution of the present cen 
tury to the cause of geographical knowledge.” 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

DR. BARTH'S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, 

Being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under 

the Auspices of H.B.M's Government, in the Years 

1849-1855. By Henry Bartu, Ph.D., D.C.L., Fellow 

of the Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, &c., 

&c. Profusely and elegantly Illustrated. To be com- 

pleted in 5 vols. Svo, Muslin, $2 50 a Volume. 

I. and IT. now ready.) 

The most magnificent contribution of the present 
tury to the cause of geographical knowledge. — \ 
Evangelist. 

Every chapter presents matter of more original inter- 
est than an ordinary volume of travels.— London Leader, 

The best account of the interior of Negroland we have 
yet had.—Lendon Spectator. 

Will be a standard work in the library of every scholar. 
—N. Y. Herald. 


The most important contribution to geographical sci- 
ence that has been made in our times. Thousands of 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 327 to 335 
PEARL STREET (Franklin Square), 
Have just Published: 


(Vols. 


cen- 
. Be 


of this treasure of knowledge.—N. Y. Observer. 

For extent and varicty of subjects, the volumes before 
us greatly surpass every other work on African travel.— 
London Athenceum. 

A magnificent contribution to geographical and etl:- 
nographical science. The heart of Africa is at last laid 
open to our view. It is no longer a land of darkness and 
of the shadow of death. It is no longer a desert waste, 
a pestilential marsh, or the hiding-place of wild beasts 
and bloody men. The physical features, the natural 
products, the races, the governments, the religions of 
the vast interior of Africa, are spread out before us with 
a minuteness of detail that leaves hardly anything to he 
added to our knowledge upon these several points. —N. 
\". Independent. 

Ilis story takes us along with him with all the excite- 
ment of a tale or romance. ‘The reading of those strange 
races gives us a new sensation.— Newburgh News. 

Full of the deepest interest.—Richmond Presbyterian. 

Valuable and important.—Genesee Evangelist. 

Through the ability with which Dr. Barth's scientific 
attainments furnished him, he has been able to make a 
geographical exploration of Central Africa far surpass- 
ing in correctness, in perfectness, and in explicitness, any 
thing that was ever presented to the public before. —T7he 
Churchman. 

A most valuable contribution to the standard literature 
of the world. It is different from works generally writ- 
ten under government order, in that it is entertaining.— 
Troy Times. 

In every respect a remarkable work.— Worcester Pal- 
ladium. 

Am»ly merits an unborrowed commendation, It will 
be appreciated by all readers who can be moved by a 
record of personal adventure, or interested in tracing the 
geographical and moral features of a country lying be- 
yond the beat of ordinary tourists.—N. Y. Albion. 

No volumes of travel of greater value than these, con- 
sidered in their relation to geography and ethnography, 
have issued from the British press for many years,—S¢. 
Louis Republican. 

A most wonderful record of modern travel and re- 
search.— Poughkeepsie Telegraph and Democrat. 

*," Harpre & Brotuenrs will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (/or any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles) on receipt of the Money. 


SS l PER MONTH can be easily 
ey earned by acting as Agents for the sale of 
THE PRINCESS OF VIARNA, 
and other highly popular works of standard merit, pub- 

lished by PUDNEY & RUSSELL. 
ye Agents wanted in every city, town, and village 
of the Union. For Catalogues and particulars, address 


PUDNEY & RUSSELL, 
$120 
ay -— 


79 John Street, New York. 
stitute, at Claverack, N. Y. FLACK, Prin. 


W P. FETRIDGE & CO., 281 Broapway, 
e New York, are prepared to supply the Book 
Trade throughout the United States, with any work pub- 
lished in this country or Europe, at a lower figure, and 
as promptly, as any house in the country. 

Any Book advertised will be sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of the published price. 


Ge & BAKER'S CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES 

are unquestionably the best in the market. No well-reg- 

ulated family can afford to do without a 

GROVER & BAKER MACHINE, 

We advise all our readers, especially the ladies, to 

call and examine them, at 495 Broadway, N. Y 

Summer Street, Boston; and 739 Chestnut Street, 








A YEAR IS CHARGED FOR 


Board and Tuition in Hudson River In- 





-3 1S 
Phil. 


